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THE DESIGN. 

JJAVING proposed to write some pieces on human 
life and manners, such as (to iiseTiiy lord Ba- 
con's expression) come home to men's business and 
bosoms^ 1 thought it more satisfactory to begin with 
comidenng Man in the abstract, his Nature and his 
State s since, to prove any moral duty^ to enforce 
any moral precept, or to examine the perfection or 
imperfection of any creature whatsoever, it is neces-> 
sary first to know what condition and relation it is 
placed in, and what is the proper end and purpose 
of its Being. 

The Science of Human Nature is, like all other 
idences, reduced to a few clear points : There are 
not many certain truths in this world. It is there- 
fore in the anatomy of the mind, as in that of the 
body s more good will accrue to mankind by attend- 
ing to the large, open, and perceptible parts, tham 
': by studying too much such finer nerves and vessels 
as will for ever escape our observation. The dis-» 
V putes are all upon these last, and 1 will venture to 
say, they have less sharpened the wits than the hearts 
I of men against each other, and have diminished the 
] practice, more than advanced the theory of raoralityl 
n If I could flatter myself that this essay has any roerit« 
., it is in steering betwixt doctrines seemingly opposite^ 
in passing over terms utterly uainl.cU\%\^V&^ ^^^ >k^ 
'} iotmiugt out of ail, a temperale., -^^X. u'sA. >»R«^*^ 
> ^ai, aadtkikoHf yet not imveiiecVv^^^^^'^^^'*'*^ 
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p THE DESIGN. 

This I might have done in prose ; but I chose 
Terse, and even rhyme, for two reasons. The one 
will appear obvious ; that principles, maxims, or 
precepts so written, both strike the reader more 
strongly at first, and are more easily retained by him 
afterwards. The other may seem odd, but ti is true ; 
I found I could express them more shortly this way 
than in prose itself % and nothing is truer than that 
much of the force, as well as grace of arguments or 
instructions, depends on their conciseness. I was 
unable to treat this part of my subject more in de- 
tail, without becommg dry and tedious ; or more 
poetically, without sacrificing perspicuity to orna- 
ment, without wandering from the precision, or 
breaking the chain of reasoning. If any man can 
unite all these without diminution of any of them, I 
freely confess he will compass a thing above my ca- 
pacitv. 

What is now published^ is only to be considered 
a general map of man, marking out no more than 
the greater psirts, their extents, their limits, and 
their connexion, but leaving that particular to be 
more fully delineated in their charts which are to 
follow. Consequently these epistles, in their pro- 
gress (if 1 have health and leisure to make any pro- 
gress) will become less dry, and more susceptible of 
ornament. I am here only opening the fountains, 
and clearing the passage. To deduce the rivers, to 
follow them in their course, and to observe their ef- 
fectSy would be a task more agreeable* 
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EPISTLE I. 

ARGUMENT. 

OF THS KATUItE AND STATE OF MAN WITH 
RESPECT TO THE UNIVERSE. 

QF Man in the abstracU-^That we can jndge only 
with r^ard to our own system,^ being ignorant 
of the relations of systems and things, ver. 17, &c. 
to 69* That man is not to be deemed imperfect, 
but a being suited to his place and rank in the crea- 
tion, algreeable to the general order of things, and 
conformable to ends and relations to him uoKnown, 
69, &c. That it is partly upon his ignorance of 
future events, and partly upon the hope of a future 
•tate, that all his happiness in the present depends, 
79, &Ci^ The pride of aiming at more knowledge, 
and pretending to more perfection, the cause of 
man*s error and misery. The impiety of putting 
himself in the place of God, and judffin^ of the fit- 
ness or unfitness, perfection or imperfection, justice 
or injustice of his dispensations, 109 to ISO, The 
absurdity of conceiting himself the final cause of the 
creation, or expecting that perfection in the moral 
world which is not in the natural, 187 to 164. The 
unreasonableness of his complaints against provi- 
dence, while on the one hand he demands the perfec- 
tions of the angels, and on the other hand the bodily 
qualifications of the brutes, 166. ThQu^h.\A^QmKa» 
any of the fmiitlve facaitiei ui2LVi\^<^\ ^«wg«fe'^^>^ 
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render himniMerable, 181 to 198. That throughout 
the whole vtsibie world, one universal order and gra- 
dation in the sensual and mental fatuities is observ- 
ed, which causes a subordination of creature to crea- 
ture, and of all creatures to man. The gradations 
of sense, instinct, thought, reflection, reason ; that 
reason alone countervaus all the other faculties, 1 99 
to 824. How much farther this order and subordina- 
tion of living creatures may extend above and below 
us t were any part of which broken, not that part 
only, but the whole connected creation must be de- 
stroyed. The extravagance, madness, and pride of 
such a desire, 225 to 260. The consequence of all, 
the absolute submission due to providence, both as 
to our present and future state, 27 3, &c. 
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EPISTLE IL 

ARGUMENT. 

OF THE NATURE AND STATE OF MAN WITH 
RESPECT TO HIMSELF AS AN INDIVIDUAL. 

"PHE business of man not to pry into God, but to 
study himself. His middle nature : his powers and 
frailties, the limits of his capacity, ver. 43. The 
two principles of man, self-love and reason both ne- 
cessary I self-love the stronger, and why ; their end 
the same, 83. The passions and their use, 83 to 120. 
The predominant passion and its force, 122 to 150. 
Its necessity in directing men to different purposes, 
153, &c. its providential use, in fixing our princi- 
pAe and ascertaining our virtue, 167. Virtue and vice 
Joined ia our mixed nature ; the Unuliikear« V^^he 
^/un^s separate and e?ident. What \a Vii^ cAsfe tl 
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reason, 18T, &c. How odious vice in itself, and how 
we deceive ourselves in it» 80|9. That however 
the ends of providence and reneral good are answer- 
ed in our passions and iisperKCtipns, 230, &c^ How 
tisefullj they are distributed to all orders of men, 23S. 
Bowmefol they are to society, 841, and to indi- 
viduals, 853. In every state, and in every age of 
lifer 263^ &€• 

EPISTLE III. 

ARGUMENT. 

OP THE NATURE AND STATE OP MAN WITH 
RESPECT TO SOCIETY. 

^HB whole universe one system of society, ver. 7, 
&c. Nothing made wholly for itself, nor yet 
wholly for another, 27. The happiness of animak 
mutual, 53. Reason or instinct operates alike to 
the good of each individual, 78, &c. Reason or in- 
stinct operates also to society in all animals, 109. 
How far society is carried hy instinct, 119. How 
much farther by reason, 132. Of that which is 
called the state of nature, 148. Reason instructed 

S instinct in the invention of arts, 152, and in 
5 forms of society, 180. Origin of political 
society, 1 99. Origin of monarchy, 211. Patriarchal 
government, 216. Origin of true religion and go- 
▼eniment, fi'om the same principle of love, 236, &c« 
Origin of fupersiition ana tyranny, from the same 
principle of tear, 24 1 , &c. The influence of self-love 
operating to the social and public good, 269. Re- 
storation of true religion and ^^MerKOv&^cj^^^'^ 
^Blprinciple, 285. MixtgONeTikiiM^wX.^'i*^^* ^^xvq^» 
fprws ofcMch, aad the true eiid q^ ^« ^^^'^ ^^* 
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EPISTLE IV. 

AROVMENT. 

OP THE NATURE AND STATE OF MAN WITH 
RESPECT TO HAPPINESS. 

JJAPPINESS ill defined bj the philosopher, yer. 19. 
That it is the end of all nieo, and attainable by 
all, 28. God governs by general, not particular 
laws : intends nappineM to £b e^ual ; and to be so 
it must be social, since all particular happiness de- 
pends on general, 36. . As it is necessary ror order, 
and the peace and welfare of society, that external 
goods iheuld be unequal, bappiness is not made to 
consist in these, 47. But, notwithstanding that in- 
equality, the balance of happiness among mankind is 
kept even by providence, by the two passions of hope 
and fear, 60. What the happiness of individuals is, 
as far as is consistent with the constitution of this 
world I and that the good man has here the advan- 
tage, 76. The error of imputing to virtue what are 
only the calamities of nature, or of fortune, 92. 
The folly of expecting that God should alter his general 
laws in favour of particulars, 118. That we are not 
judges who are good i but that, whoever they are, 
they must be happiest, 130', &c. That external ^oods 
arc not the proper rewards, but often inconsistent 
with, or destructive of virtue, 1 66. That even these 
can make no man happy v^ithout virtue ; instanced 
in riches, 176. Honours, 184. Birth, 803. Great- 
ness, 213. Fame, 233. Superior talents, 257. With 
pictures of human infelicity in men possest of them 
ail, 275, &c. That virtue only constitutes a bappi* 
ness, whose object is universal, and whose prosped 
eternal, 304, &c. That the perfection of virtue and 
^ppjaess consistB in a conformity lo iVie Qt^«t «€ 
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TO HENRY ST. JOHN LORD BOLINOBROKE» 

EPISTLE I. 

^WAKEy my St. JoHir ! leave all meaner things 

To low ambition, and the pride of kings. 
Let us (since life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us and to die) 
Expatiate free o'er all this scene of man ; 5 

A mighty maze ! but not without a plan { 
A wild, where weeds and flow'rs promisc*ous shoot. 
Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 
Together let us neat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield i 10 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 
Of all who blindlv creep, or sightless soar ; 
Eye nature's walks, shoot folly as it flies. 
And catch the manners living as they rise ; 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 15 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

Say first, of God above, or man below, 
What can we reason, but from what we know ? 
Of man what see we, but his station here, 
Froitk which to reason, or to which refer ? 20 

Thro* worlds unnumbered tho* the God be known, 
'Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 
He, who through vast immensity can pierce. 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 
Observe how system into system runs, 25 

What other planets circle other suns. 
What varied being peoples ev'ry star, 
May tell why heav'n has made us as we are \ 
But of this frame the bearings^ ^\k^V&.^XA^%^ 
Tbe strong connexions, nice de^eQA«a^\^^'k ^ 
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Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Look'd thro* ? or can a part contain the whole ? 

If the great chain that draws all to agree. 
And drawn supports, upheld by God, or thee ? 
Fresumpt'ous man ! the reason wouldst thou find, 55 
Why forni*d so weak, so little, and so blind ! 
First, if thou canst the harder reason guess. 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no less ; 
Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 
Taller and stronger than the weeds they shade i 40 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above. 
Why JoVe's satellites are less than Jove. 

Of systems possible, if 'tis confest 
That wisdom infinite must form the best, 
Where all must full, or not coherent be, 45 

And all that rises, rise in due degree i 
Then, in the scale of reasoning lire, *tis plain. 
There must be, somewi|ere, such a rank as man ; 
And all the question (wrangle e*er so long) 
Is only this, if God has plac*d him wrong ? 50 

Respecting man, whatever wrong we call. 
May, must be right, as relative to all. 
In human works, tho* labour*d on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain ; 
In God*s one single can its end proauce, « 55 

Yet serves to second too some other use. 
So man, who here seems principal alone. 
Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown. 
Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal : 
'Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. 60 

When the proud steed shall know why man restrains 
His fiery course, or drives him o*er the plains ; 
When ihe dull ox, why now he breaks the clod. 
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ON MAN. 13 

Then say not Man*8 imperfect, heay'n in fault : 
Say rather, Man's as perfect as he ought ; 70 

His knowledge measured to his state and place^ 
His time a moment, and a point his space* 
If to be perfect in a certain sphere. 
What matter soon or late, or here or there ? 
The bless*d to-day are as completely so, 75 

As who began a thousand years ago. 

Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 
From brutes vmat men, from men what spirits know. 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 80 

The Lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleas'd to the last, he crops the flow'ry food. 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 
Oh ! blindness to the future ! kindly giv'n, 85 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by heaven ; 
Who sees, with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd. 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 90 

Hope humbly then, with trembling pinions soar ; 
Wait the great teacher death, and God adore. 
What future bliss he gives not thee to know, 
But gi?es that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 95 

Man never is, but always to be, bless'd. 
The soul,, uneasy and confined from home. 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo ! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 100 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky wa^ ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope nasgiv'n. 
Behind the cloud-top*d hiti, an hurcJ^Vex Vk&vi'tw \ 
Some nafer world in depth ot vooA.% e,v«^at'wi ^> '^^^ 
^me happier isiaud in the ^^Vt^ ^^\ft% 

B 
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Where slaves once more their native land behold, 

No fiends torment, no christians thirst for gold I 

To be, contents his natural desire, 

He asks no ansel's wing, noseraph*s fire, 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou ! and in thy scale of sense 
Weigh thy opinion against providence $ 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such. 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much ; 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust. 
Yet cry, if man's unhappv, God*s unjust; 
If man alone engross not heav'n's high care, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there ; 
Snatch from nis hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-judge his justice, be the God of God. 

In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies ; 
All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes. 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods if angels fell. 
Aspiring to be angels men rebel s 
And who but wisnes to invert the laws 
Of order, sins against th' Eternal cause. 

Ask for what end the heav'nly bodies shine. 
Earth for whose use ? Pride answers, * 'Tis for mi 

* For me kind nature wakes her genial pow'r, 

* Suckles each herb, and spreads out evVy flow 

* Annual for me> the grape, the rose renew 

* The juice nectareous and the balmy dew ; 

* For me the mine a thousand treasures brings i 

* For me health gushes from a thousand springs 

* Seas roll to wan me, suns to light me rise ; 

* lAy footstool earth, my canopy the skies.' 

But errs not nature from this gracious end, 
From burning suns when livid deaths descend, 
fF/ren earthquakes swvMo^y or when tempests sf 
TownM to one prsLve^ whole nalioYit lo \XiA ^te^ 
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< No (*tis reply'd) the first Almighty Cause 145 

* Acts not by partial, but by gea*ral laws i 

* The exceptions few; some change, since all began, 

* And what created perfect ?* — Why then man. 
If the great end be human happiness, 

Then nature deviates ; and can man do (ess ? 150 
As mudi that end a constant course requires 
Of show'rs and sun-shine, as of man's desires i 
As much eternal springs and cloudless skies, 
As men for ever temperate, calm, and wise. 
If plagues or earthquakes break not heaven's de- 
sign, 155 
Why then a Borgia, or a Cataline ? 
Who knows but he, whose hand the lightning forms. 
Who heayes old ocean, and who win^s the storms, 
Fours fierce ambition in a Cssar's mmd. 
Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge man- 
kind ? 160 
From pride, from pride, our very reasoning springs i 
Account for moral, as for nat'ral things : 
Why charge we heav'n in those, in these acquit ? 
In both, to reason right is to submit. 

Better for us, perhaps, it might appear, 165 

Were there all harmony, all virtue here ; 
That never air or ocean felt the wind ; 
That never passion discomposed the mind i 
But ILL subsists by elemental strife ; 
And passions are the elements of life. 170 

The general order, since the whole began, 
Is kept in nature, and is kept in man. 

What would this man ? Now upward will he soar, 
And little less than angel, would be more ; 
Now looking downwards, just as griev'd appears 175 
To want the streogth of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Made for his use all creatures if he call. 
Say what their use, had he the ^ov4'\% oi^^X 
Nature to these ^ wilhoul ipto^viivoviVvj^^'* 
The proper organs, proper ^o^w^^* w\^ ^ n 
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Each seeming want compensated of course, 

'Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force $ 

All in exact proportion to the state ; 

Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 

Each beast, each insect, happy in its own ; .185 

Is heaven unkind to man, and man alone ? 

Shall he alone whom rational we call. 

Be pleas*d with nothing, if not blessM with all ? 

The bliss of man, (could pride that blessing find) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind : 190 

No pow'rs of body or ot soul to share. 
But what his nature and his state can bear. 
Why has not man a microscopic eye ? 
For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 
Sa^ what the use, were finer optics giT*n, 195 

T' inspect a mite, not comprehend the heay'n ? 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o*er. 
To smart ana agonize atev'ry pore ? 
Or quick effluvia darting thro' the brain. 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain ? SO0 

If nature thunder'd in his opening ears. 
And stunn'd him with the music ofthe spheres. 
How would he wish that beav*n had left nim still 
The whispering zephyr^ and the purling rill ? 
Who finds not providence all good and wise, 205 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies ? 

Far as creation's ample range extends. 
The scale of sensual, mental pow'rs ascends : 
Mark how it mounts to man's imperial race, 
From the^reen myriads in the peopled grass : 210 
What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx's beam I 
Of smell, the headlong lioness between. 
And hound sagacious on the tainted green : 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 215 
To that which warbles thro' the vernal wood : 
TAe gpider^s /ouch, how exquisitely fine I 
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In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true 

From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew. 1320 

How instinct varies in the grov'ling swine, 

Compar'd, half-reasoning elephant, with thine ! 

'Twixt that, and reason, what a nice barrier I 

For ever separate, yet for ever near ! 

Remembrance and reflection how ally*d ; 225 

What thin partitions sense from thought divide : 

And middle natures how they long to join. 

Yet never pass th' insuperable line ! 

Without this just gradation, could they be 

Subjected these to those, or all to thee ? 230 

The pow*rs of all subdu*d by thee alone. 

Is not thy reason all these pow'rs in one ? 

See thro' this air, this ocean, and this earth, 

All matter quic^, and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high progressive life may go ! 235 

Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ! 

Tast chain of being ! which from God began, 

Natures ethereal, human, angel, man. 

Beasts bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 

No glass can reach I from infinite to thee, 240 

From thee to nothing. — On superior pow'rs 

Were we to press, inferior might on ours ; 

Or in the full creation leave a. void. 

Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroy 'd : 

From nature's chain whatever link you strike, 245 

Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

And, if each symptom in gradation roll 
Alike essential to th* amazing whole. 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must fall. 250 

Let earth unbalanced from her orbit fly. 
Planets and suns run lawless thro' the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurl'd : 
Being on being wreck 'd, and world q^^w\&.\ 
fieav'n's whole foundalioika 16 \.W\t ^«oN.\^'^^^^'*S^ 

And nature tremble to the VYvtoii^ ol^^i^'* 
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All this dread order break for whom ? for thee ? 
Vile worm ! oh madness ! pride ! impiety I 

What if the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread» 
Or hand, to toil, aspir'd to be the head ? 260 

What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd 
To serve mere engines to the ruling Mind ? 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this gen'ral frame : 
Just as absurd to mourn the tasks or pains, ^ 26^ 
The ^reat directing mind of all ordains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 
That, chang*d thro* all, and yet in all the same; 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame, 270 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
LiTes thro* all life, extends thro' all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent % 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 275 
As full, as perfect, iii a hair as heart : 
As full^ as perfect, in yile Man that mourns. 
As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns t 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small \ 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all* 280 

Cease then, nor Order Imperfection name : 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heav*n bestows on thee. 
Submit — in this, or any other sphere, 285 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : . 
Safe in the hand of one disposing pow'r. 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
AH nature is but art, unknown to thee \ 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 290 
All discord, harmony, not understood \ 
All partial evil universal good : 
Aad gpiteofpridef in erring reason's spite, *^ 

Ojretruih b clear, * Whatever \»\i¥liciiii* 
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EPISTLE II. 



J^NOW then thyself » presume not God to scan ; 

The proper studj of mankind is man. 
P]ac*d on this isthmus of a middle state, 
A being darkl? wise, and rudely great : 
With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, S 
With too much weakness for the stoic's pride. 
He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest, 
In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast ;* . 
In doubt his mind or body to prefer. 
Bom but to die, and reasoning but to €irr s 10 

Alike in ignorance, his reason such. 
Whether ne thinks too little, or too much : 
Chaos of thought and passion, all confus'd; 
Still by himself abused or disabused : 
Created half to rise, and half to fall ; 15 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurFd ; 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world I 
Go, wondrous creature ! mount where science guides. 
Go measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides ; 20 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run. 
Correct old time, and regulate the sun ; 
Go, soar with Plato to th* empyreal sphere. 
To the first good, first perfect, and first fair 1 
Or tread the mazy round his followers trod, 85 

And quitting sense call imitating God ; 
As eastern priests in giddy circles run. 
And turn their heads tq imitate the sun. 
Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule- 
Then drop into thyself, and be a fool ! SO 

Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all nature^s law, 
Admir*d such wisdom m au eOktX^oX'^ ^^^^^ 
Aodsbow^d a Newton a& \«e ^^yi ^bl«^ '^ 
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Could he, whose rules the rapid comet bind, 35 
Describe or fix one moyeraent of his mind ? 
Who saw its fires here rise; and there descend. 
Explain his own beginning, or his end ? 
Alas, what wonder ! man's superior part 
Uncheck'd may rise, and climb from art to art ; 40 
But when his own great work is but begun. 
What reason weaves, by passion is undone. 

Trace science then, witn modesty thy guide $ 
First strip off all her equipage of pride, 
Deduct but what is Tanity« or dress, 45 

Or learning's luxury, or idleness ; 
Or tricks to show the stretch of human brain^ 
Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain : 
Expunge the whole, or lop th' excrescent parts 
Of all our vices have created arts : 50 

Then see how little the remaining sum. 
Which serv'd the past, and must the time to come ! 

Two principles in human nature reign ; 
Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain ; 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 55 

Each works its end to move or govern all ; 
And to their proper operation still 
Ascribe all good ; to their improper, ill. 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul ; 
Reason's comparing balance rules the whole. 60 
Man, but for that, no action could attend. 
And, but for this, were active to no end : 
Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar spot. 
To draw nutrition, prppagate, and rot ; 
Or, meteor-like, flame lawless thro* the void, 65 
Destroying others, by himself destroy 'd. 

Most strength the moving principle requires $ 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 
Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, 
Form'd but to check, deliberate, and advise. TO 

SeJfrlove, still stronger f as its object's m^h \ 
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That sees immediate good by present sense i 

Reason the future and the consequence. 

Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 75 

At i>est more watchful this, but that more strong. 

The action of the stronger to suspend 

Reason still use^ to reason still attend t 

Attention, habit, and experience gains. 

Each strengthens reason, and self-love restrains. 80 

Let subtle schoolmen teach these friends to fight» 
More studious to divide than to unite. 
And grace and virtue, sense and reason split. 
With all the rash dexterity of wit : 
Wits, just like fools, at war about a name, 85 

Have full as oft no meaning, or the same. 
Self-love and reason to one end aspire. 
Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire : 
But greedy that, its object would devour. 
This taste the honey, and not wound the flow'r : 90 
Pleasure, or wrong or rightly understood^ 
Our greatest evil, or our greatest good* 

Modes of self-love the passions we may call i 
'Tis real good, or seeming, moves them all s 
But since not ev*ry sood we can divide, 95 

And reason bids us tor our own provide ; 
Passions, tho' selfish, if their means be fair. 
List under reason, and deserve her care ; 
Those that imparted court a nobler aim. 
Exalt their kind, and take some virtue's name« 100 

In lazy apathy let stoics boast 
Their virtue fix'd i 'tis fix'd as in a frost ; 
Contracted all, retiring to the breast ^ ' 

But strength of mind is exercise, not rest i 
The rising tempest puts in act the soul, * 105 

Parts it may ravage, but preserves the whole* 
On life's vast ocean diversely we sail. 
Reason the card, but passion is the gale i 
Nor God alone in the still ca\m 79 e &cA> 
Hemounta the storm, aad vrsAk^viY^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
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Passions, like elements, tbo' born to fight. 
Yet, mixM and softened, in his work unite : 
These 'tis enough to' temper and employ ; 
But what composes man, can man destroy ? 
Suffice that reason keep to nature's road, 115 

Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 
Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure's smiling train* 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain ; 
These mixM with art, and to due bounds confin'd. 
Make and maintain Ihe balance of the mind : 120 
The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life. 

Pleasures are ever in our hands and eyes. 
And when in act they cease, in prospect rise : 
Present to grasp, and future still to nud, 125 

The whole employ of body and of mind. 
All spread their^ charms, but charm not all alike ; 
On difif rent senses diff'rent objects strike i 
Hence diff'rent passions more or less inflame, 
As strong or weak the organs of the frame ; 1 30 
And hence one master-passion in the breast. 
Like Aaron's serpent, swallows up the rest. 

As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receives the lurking principle of death ; 
The young disease, that must subdue at length, 135 
Grows with bis growth, and strengthens with his 

strength : 
So, cast and mingled with his very frame. 
The mind's disease, its ruling passion came ; 
Each vital humour, which should fe^d the whole. 
Soon flows to this, in body and in soul. 149- 

Whatever warms the heart, or filis the head. 
As the mind opens, and its functions spread. 
Imagination plies her dang'rous art, 
And pours it all upon the peccant part. 
Nature its mother, habit is its nurse ; 145 

fyj't, spirit, /acuities, but make \l "fvor^e ; 
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Reason it§elf but gWes it edge and poWr, 

As beav'n's blest beam turns Tinegar more sour { 

We, wretched subjects, tho* to lawful sway , 

In this weak queen, some fav*rite still obey. 150 

Ah I if she lend not arms, as well as rules, 

What can she more than iell us we are fools ? 

Teach us to mourn our nature, not to mend s 

A sharp accuser, but a helpless friend ! 

Or from a judge turn pleader, to persuade 155 

The choice we make, or justify it made $ 

Proud of an easy conquest all along. 

She but removes weak passions for the strong : 

So, when small humours gather to a gout, 

The doctor fancies he has driv'n them out. 1 60 

Yes, Nature's road must ever be preferred ; 
Reason is here no guide, but still a guard t 
'Tis her's to rectify, not overthrow. 
And treat this passion more as friend than foe : 
A mightier pow'r the strong direction sendsy 165 
And sev'ral men impels to sev'ral ends, 
Like varying winds, by other passions tost. 
This drives them constant to a certain coast. 
Let pow'r or knowledge, gold or glory, please. 
Or (oft more strong than all^ the love of ease { 170 
Thro* life His follow*d, ev'n at life*s expense i 
The merchant's toil, the sage^ indolence, 
The monk's humility, the hero's pride. 
All, all alike, find reason on their side. 
Th' eternal art, educing good from ill, 175 

Grafts on thb passion our best principle : 
'Tis thus the mercury of man is fix'd, 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix*d i 
The dross cements what else were too refin'd, 
And in one int'rest body acts with mind. 180 

As fruits, ungrateful to the planter's care. 
On savage stocks inserted, learn to bear \ 
The surest virtues thus from pauivovA %\vooV.^ 
WUd nature's vigour working at XJcie \oqV. 
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What crops of wit and honesty appear 185 

From spleen, from obstinacy, hate, or fear ! 

See anger, zeal, and fortitude supply ; 

Ev'n aY'rice, prudence, sloth, pnilosophT, 

Lust, thro* some certain strainers well renn*d. 

Is gentle love, and ctiarms all womankind : 190 

Envy, to which th* ignoble mind's a slave. 

Is emulation in the Icam'd or brave : 

Nor virtue, male or female, can we name. 

But what will grow on pride, or grow on shame. 

Thus nature gives us (let it check our pride) 195 
The virtue nearest to our vice ally*d t 
Reason the bias turns to good from ill, 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 
The fiery soul abhor*d in Cataline, 
In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine : 200 

The same ambition can destroy or save. 
And makes a patriot, as it makes a knave. 

This light and darkness in our chaos join*d. 
What shall divide ? the God within the mind. 

Extremes in Nature equal ends produce, 206 

In man they join to some mysterious use ; 
Tho' each by turns the other's bounds invade, 
As, in some well-wrought picture, light and shade, 
And oft so mhc, the difference is too nice, 
Where ends the virtue, or begins the vice. 210 

Fools ! who from hence into the notion fall, 
That vice or virtue there is none at all. 
If white and black blend, soften, and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black or white ? 
Ask your own heart, and nothing is so plain ; 215 
'Tis to mistake them, costs the time and pain. ' 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien. 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 220 

-ffiii where the extreme of vice, wMne'ei ?i^Ttcd, 
^«Ar rrhere's-tbe North I at York, 'Xiu on XV^T^tsA 
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la Scotland, at the Orcades { and there, 

At Greenland, Zembia, or the Lord know§ where* 

No creature owns it in the first degree, SISS 

But thinks his neighbour farther gone than he. 

E'en those who dwell beneath its very zone, 

Or never feel the rage, or never own ; 

What happier natures shrink at with affright, 

The hara inhabitant contends is right. 230 

Virtuous and vicious ev'rv man must be» 
Few in th' extreme ; but all in the degree i ^ 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise. 
And ev'nthe best, by fits, what thej despise. 
*Tis but by parts we follow good or ill, Sd5 

For, vice or virtue, self directs it still { 
Bad) individual seeks a several goal ; 
But heaven's great view is one, anc) that the whole .: 
That counter-works each folly and caprice ; 
That disappoints th' effect of ev'ry vice ; S40 

That happy frailties to all ranks apply *d, 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride. 
Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chief. 
To kin^s presumption, and to crowds belief : 
That virtue's ends from vanity can raise, 24S 

Which seeks no int'rest, no reward but praise ; 
And builds on wants, and on defects of mind. 
The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 
Heav'n forming each on other to depend, 
A master, or a servant, or a friend, S50 

Bids each ou other for assistance call, 
Till one man's weakness grows the strength of all. 
Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 
The common interest, or endear the tie : 
To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 255 
Each home-felt joy that life inherits here. 
Yet from the same we learn, in its decline, 
Those joys, those loves, those, in t* rests to teA\^\ 
Taught half by reason, baU bf ^^ere 4e«&^ ^ 
To welcome death, and ca\\i\\^ i^^a»^^^l% *^^' 

C 
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Wliatc'er the passion, knowled«^e, fame or pelf, 
Not one m\\ change his neighbour with himself. 
Xbe learn'd is'happv nature to explore. 
The fool is happy that he knows no more ; 
The rich is happy in the plenty giv'n, S 

The pool" contents him with the care of Heaven. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing. 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king ; 
The starving chymist in his golden yiews 
Supremely blest, the ))oet in his muse. 8 

See some strange comfort evVy state attend. 
And pride bestow'd on all, a common friend $ 
See some fit passion ev*ry age supply, 
Hope travels thro*, nor quits us when we die. 

Behold the child, by nature's kindly law, S 

FleasM with a rattle, tickled with a straw : 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite : 
Scarfs, garters,' gold, amuse bis riper stage ; 
And beads and j[)rayV-books are the toys of age ; 2 
Pleas'-d with this bauble still, as that before ; 
Till tir'd he sleeps, and life's poor play is o'er ! 

Meanwhile opinion ^ilds with varying rays 
I'hose painted clouds that beautify our days ; 
Each want of happiness by hope supply 'd S 

And each vacuity of sense by pride : 
These build as fast as knowledge can destroy ; 
in folly's cup still laughs the bubble, joy ; 
•One prospect lost, another still we gain ; 
And not a vanity is giv'n in vain ; S 

Ey'n mean self-love becomes, by force divine. 
The scale to measure other's wants by thine. 
See ! and confess, one comfort still must rise, 
"'TIS tbisj Tbo' man's a fool, yet God is wise. 
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JJERE then we rest : * The Universal Canse 

' Acts to one end, but acts by various law».' 
In all the madness of superfluous health, 
The train of pride, the impudence of wealth. 
Let this^reat truth be present niffht and day ; 5 
But most be present, it we preach or pray. 

Look round our world ; behold the chain of love 
Combining all below and all above. 
See plastic nature working to thi»end, 
The single atoms each to other tend, 10 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbonr to embrace. 
See matter next, with various life endu'd> 
Press to one centre still, the gen'ra( good. 
See dy in^ vegetables life sustain , 15 

See life dissolving vegetate again s 
All forms that perish other forms supply* 
(By turns we catch the vital breath and die) 
LiKe bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 
Tbev rise, the^ break, and to that sea return. 20 
Nothing is foreign : parts relate to whole f 
One all-extending» all-preserving soul 
Connects each being, greatest with the least ; 
Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast ; 
All servM, all serving $ nothing stands alone : 25 
The chain holds on, and, where it ends, unknown. 
Has God, thoQ fool ! work'd solely for thy good. 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn. 
For him as kindly spreads the flow*ry lawn. SO 

Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings* 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his \\^to^\. \ 
Loves of lu» own aud raptures %^e\\ V)&^ wA^* 
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The bounding steed, you pompously bestride » 35 
Shares yt'ith his lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of heaven shall Tindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden jear ? 
Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer. 40 

The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys tby call. 
Lives OB the labours of this Lord of all. 

Know, nature's children shall divide her care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, * See all things for my use V 45 
* See man for mine I* replies a pamper'd goose. 
And just as short of reason he must tall, 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

Grant that the pow*rful still the weak control ; 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole t 50 

Kature that tyrant checks i he only knows, 
f And helps another creature*s wants and woes. 

Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 
Smit with her vary'mg plumage, spare the dove ? 
Admires the jay the insect's gilded wings ? 5lf 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings ? 
Man cares for all e to birds be gives his woods. 
To beasts his pastures, and to fish his floods ; 
For some his int*rest prompts him to provide. 
For more his pleasure, yet for more his pride ; 
!> All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 

Th' extensive blessing of bis luxury. 
That very life his learned hunger craves, 
He saves from famine, from the savaj^e saves ; 
Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his teast. 
And, till he ends its being, makes it bl^st ; 
Which sees no more the stroke, or feels the pa 
Thau favour*d man by touch ethereal slain. 
; The creature had his feast of life before ; 

Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o*er 
'^ To each unthinking being, Beav*n a frienf 

^/T/fif aoi the OJspJ^ss know leAgc o^ \\a eu^ ; 
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To man imparts \i 1 but 'with such a yxev/, 
As, while he dreads it, makes him hope it too t 
The hour conceard, and so remote the fear, 15 
Death still draws nearer, never seeming near. 
Great standing miracle ! that heav*n assign'd 
Its only thiukmg th'mg this turn of mind. 

Whether with reason, or with instinct blest. 
Know, all enjoy that pow'r which suits them best { 80 
To bliss alike by that direciton tend, ' 
And find the means proportion'd to their end. - 
Say, where full instinct is th* unerring guide, 
Wnat pope or council can they need beside ? 
Reason, however able, cool at best, 85 

Cares not for service, or but serves when prest ; 
Stays till we call, and then not often near. 
But honest instinct comes a volunteer ; 
Sure never to o'ershoot, but just to hit. 
While still too wide or short is human wit 1 90 

Sure by quick nature happiness to gain, 
Which heavier reason labours at in vain. 
This too serves always, reason never long ; 
One must go right, the other may go wrong. 
See then the acting and comparing powVs, 95 

One in their nature, which are two in ours ; 
And reason raise o'er instinct as you can. 
In this *tis God directs, in that 'tis man. 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood. 
To shun their poison, and to chuse their food ? 100 
Prescient, the tides or tempest to withstand. 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand ? 
Who made the spider parallels design. 
Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line ? 
Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, explore 105 
Heav'ns not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 
Wbo calls the council, states the certain day. 
Who forms the phalanx, and who \\c\v^\&V^^'^'^'\^ 
God, in the nature of eacVi V>e\w^^ ^v^wc^^^ 
!tfi proper bJiss, and sel* Wa ^to^w \>o>wA% \ 

C 3 
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But as be framed a whole, the whole to bless, 

Oq mutual wants built mutual happiness : 

So from the first eteroal Order ran. 

And creature linked to creature, man to man. 

Wbate'f r of life all-quick *ning ether keeps, 1 15 

Or breathes thro' air, or shoots beneath the deepf, 

Or pours profuse on earth, one nature feeds 

The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds. 

Not man alone« but all that roam the wood. 

Or wing the sky, or roll along the flood, 180 

JBach loves itself, but not itself alone. 

Each sex desires alike, till two are one. 

JNor ends the pleasure with the fierce embrace ; 

They love themiielvcs, a third time, in their race. 

Thus beast and bird their common charge attend, 125 

The mothers nurse it, and the sires derend ; 

The young dismiss'd to wander earth or air. 

There stops the instinct, and there ends the care i 

The link dissolves, each seeks a fresh embrace. 

Another love succeeds, another race. 130 

A longer care man*s helpless kind demands ; 

That longer care contracts more lasting bands s 

Reflection, reason, still the ties improve. 

At once extend the interest and the love : 

With choice we fix, with sympathy we bum ; 135 

Each virtue in each passion takes its turn { 

And still new needs, new helps, new habits riscy 

That graft benevolence on charities. 

Still as.one brood, and as another rose. 

These natural lo,ve maintained, habitual those : 140 

The last, scarce ripen*d into perfect man, 

Saw helpless him from whom their life began : 

Afem'ry and fore-cast just returns engage. 

That pointed back to youth, this on to age ; 

\Vhile pleasure, gratitude, and hope corobin'd, 145 

ill spread the int'rest and preserved the kind. 

ytfribiukf in nature's state Ihe^ blvudl^ trod ; 

*^A/e jOjfjiature was the reigiv oi Qic>^ • 
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Self-love and sociftl at her birth began. 
Union the bond of all things, and of man. 150 

Pride then wat not ; nor arts, that pride to aid ; 
Jiitn walk'd with heart, joint tenant of the shade i 
The fame his table, and the same his bed ; 
No murder cloth'd him, and no murder fed, 
In the same temple, the resounding wood, 155 

Ail Tocal beings nymn*d their equal God : 
The shrine with gore unftain*d, with gold undrert, 
Unbrib'd, nnblowly, rtood the blameless priert t 
Heav*n*s attribute was universal care. 
And man's prerogative to rule, but spare. 160 

Ah I how unlike the man of times to come ! 
Of half that live the butcher and the tomb ; 
Who, foe to nature, hears the gen*ral groan. 
Murders their species, and betrayshis own. 
Eut just disease to luxury succeeds, 166 

And ev'ry death its own avenger*breeds $ 
The fury- passions from that blood began, 
And turn'd on man a fiercer savage man. 
See him from nature rising slow to art ! 
To copy instinct then was reason's part } 170 

Thus then to man the voice of nature spake— 
Go, from the creatures thy instructions take s 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield > 
Learn from the beasts the physic of the field ; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 175 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave i 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 
Here too all forms of social union find, 
And hence let reason, late, instruct mankind t 180 
Here subterranean works and cities see ; 
Their towns aerial on the waving tree. 
Learn each small people's genius, policies. 
The ants* republic, and the realm oCUc^i^x 
How those in common a\\ iWit 'w«a\>J^\s«flXw^ A"^"^ 
Aod anarchy without confuivoiv Vxio^ s 
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* And these for ever, tho* a monarch rei^n, 
' Their separate cells and properties maintain. 

* Mark what unvary'd laws preser?e each rtatet 

* Laws wise as nature, and as fix'd as fate. 190 

* In vain thy reason finer webs shall draw, 

* Entangle justice in her net of law» 

* And right, too rigid, harden into wrong $ 

< Still for the strong too weak, the weak too strong. 

* Yet, go I and thus o*er all the creatures sway, 193 

* Thus let the wiser make the rest obey, 

< And for those arts mere instinct could afford, 

* Be crown*d as monarchs, or as gods ador'd.* 

Great Nature spoke, observant man obey'd ; 
Cities were built, societies were made { 200 

Here rose one little state i another near 
Grew by like means, and join'd, thro* love or fear. 
Did here the trees with ruddier burdens bend. 
And there the streams in purer rills descend ? 
What war could ravish, commerce could bestow, 205 
And he return'd a friend, who came a foe : 
Converse and love mankind might strongly draw, 
When love was liberty, and nature law. 
Thus states wereform'd ; the name of king unknown, 
Till common interest placed the sway in one. 210 
'Twas virtue only (or in arts or arms) 
Diffusing blessings, or averting harms, 
The same which in a sire the sons obey'd, 
A prince the father of a people made. 

Till then, by nature crown'd, each patriarch sate, 
King, priest, and parent of his growing state ; 216 
On him, their second providence, they hung, 
Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 
He from the wand'ring furrow calPd their food. 
Taught to command the fire, control the flood, 220 
Draw forth the monsters of tir abyss profound. 
Or fetch th' aerial eagle to the ground. 
TH/dtoopiogf sickening, d^Vu^, iVie-^ Vje^^w 
^fUvm tbey revcr'd as God lo mouTw^k.* \w;wi '. 
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looking up from sire to sire, explored 225 
leat first Father, and that first ador*d. 
in tradition that this al( begun, 
jM unbroken faith from sire to son ; 
orker from the work distinct was known, 
mple reason never sought but one : 230 

it oblique had broke that steady li^ht, 
like his Maker, saw that all was right ; 
*tne, in the paths of pleasure, trod, 
ini*d a father when he own'd a God. 
iH the faith, and all th* allegiance then i 236 
Uare knew no right divine in men, 
could fear in God ; and understood 
'reiffn being, but a sov'reign good. 
faitS, true policy, united ran, 
iras but love of God, and this of man. 240 

first taught souls enslav'd, and realms uo- 
done, 

lormouf faith of many made for one ; 
proud exception to aU nature's laws, 
'ert the world, and counter- work its cause ? 
first made conquest, and that conquest, law ; 
iperttitioQ tanght the tyrant awe ; 246 

shar'd the tyranny, then lent it aid, 
^ods of conqnVors, slaves of subjects made : 
lidst the lightning's blaze, and thunder's sound, 

1 rock'd the mountains, and when groan'd the 
ground, 250 

uight the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 
iw'r unseen, and mightier far than they t 
from the rending earth and bursting skies, 
^ods descend, and fiends infernal rise : 
fiz*d the dreadful, there the blest abodes $ 255 
made her devils, and weak hope her gods ; 
partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
le attributes were rage, reveng;e^ ot: V»»\.\ 
as the soulf of cowarda m\^V. coYkjwivH^^ 
formed like tyrants, t^ta-wVa ^ovW^w^^^'^^*^^ 
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Zeal then, not charity, became the goide. 
And hell was built ou spite, and heaven on pride* 
Then sacred seeoi'd th' ethereal vault uo more i 
Altars grew marble then, and reek'd with gore : 
Then first the flamen tasted Hying food, 265 

Next his grim idol smear*d with human blood i 
With heav'n's own thunders shook the world below, 
And plaj'd tbe^od an engine on his foe. 

So drives self-love, thro' just and thro' unjust. 
To one man*s pow'r, ambition, lucre, lust t 270 
The same self-love, in all, becomes the cause 
Of what restrains him, government and laws* 
For, what one likes, if others like as well. 
What serves one will, when niifuiy wills rebel ) 
How shall he keep, what, sleeping or awake, 91B 
A weaker may surprise, a stronger take ? 
His safety must his liberty restrain : 
All join to guard what each desires to gain* . 
Forc'd into virtue thus, by self-defence, 
£v'n kings learned iustice and benevolence : 980 
Self-love forsook the path it first pursu*d. 
And found the private in the public good. 

'Twas then the studious head or generous mind, 
Follower of God, or friend of human kind, 
Poet or uatriot, rose but to restore 285 

The faitn and moral, nature gave before ; 
Relum'd her ancient light, not kindl'd new $ 
If not God's image, yet his shadow drew : 
Taught pow'r's due use to people and to kingt. 
Taught nor to slack, nor strain its tender strings, 290 
The less, or greater, set so justly true. 
That touching one must strike the other too ; 
Till jarring int'restSy of themselves, create 
Th' according music of a well mix'd state. 
Such is the world's great harmony, that springs 295 
From order, union, full consent of things ; 
Where small and great, wliere vre&k and mighty 
made 
Tojserve, not suffer, strenglVvcn, TvoVvu^^k^^Le v 
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fore pow*rfu] each as needful to the rest, 
kod, ID proportion as it blesses, blest : 300 

)raw to one point, and to one .centre liriDg 
least, roan, or angel, servant, lord, or king. 

For forms of government let fools contest i 
Vhatc'er is best administered is best : 
^or modes of faith let graceless zealots fight % 805 
lis can*t be wrong whose life is in the right : 
n faith and hope the world will disagree, 
Kal all jiiankind*s concern is charity : 
i\\ must be false that thwart this one great end i 
knd all of God that bless mankind or mend. SIO 
Man, like the generous vine, supported lives ; 
The strength he gains is from th' embrace he gives* 
>n their own axis as the planets run, 
^et make at once their circle round the sun ; 
io two consistent motions act the soul t S15 

^nd one regards itself, and one the whole* * 

Thus God and Mature link'd the gen'ral frame, 
ind bade Self*love and Social be the same. 

EPISTLE IV. 

Q HAPPINESS 1 oor being's end and aim ! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content 1 whate*er thy 
name i 
That something still which prompts th* eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die ; 
Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 5 

O'erlook'd, seen double, bv the fool and wise : 
Plant of celestial seed ! if dropt below, 
Say, in what mortal soil thou dei|^n'st to ^row ? 
Fair opening to some court's propitious shine. 
Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine \ \^ 

Twin'd with the wreathes pMnwrnx^Vjivci^^fc V^^^ 
Or reaped in iron harveati of iVve tksX^ ^ 
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Where grows ? — where grows it not ? — If Tain oor 

toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. 
Fix'd to no spot is happiness sincere, 16 

'Tis no where to be found, or ey'ry where $ 
'Tis never to be bought, but always free. 
And fled from monarchs, St. John! dweUs with 
thee. 

Ask of theieam'd the way, the leam'd are blind. 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind t i9 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease. 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these ; 
Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 
Some, sweird to gods, confess ev*n virtue tain ; 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 85 

To trust in ev*ry thing, or doubt of ail. 

Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that Happiness is Happiness ? 
Take nature's path, and mad opinions leave, 
AH staltes can reach it, and all heads conceive $ 90 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell. 
There needs but thinking right, aud meaning well ; 
And mourn our various portions as we please, 
Equal is common sense, and common ease. 

Remember, man, the Universal Cause 35 

' Acts not by partial, but by gen*ral laws f* 
And makes what happiness we justly call. 
Subsist not in the good of one, but all. 
There's not a blessing individuals find. 
But some way leans and hearkens to the kind. 40 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride. 
No cavern*d hermit, rests self-satisfy 'd. 
Who most to shun or hale mankind pretend. 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend. 
Abstract what others feel, what others think, 45 
All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink : 
£acn hag his sbaire ; and who would more obtain, 
^haJJ £ud the pleasure pays not Via\i \]de ^^vsv* 
4 
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Order is HeaYen*« first law ; and this confett, 

Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, 50 

More rich, more wise ; . but who infers from hence 

That such are happier, shocks all commoQ sense. « 

Heav'n to maakind impartial we confess. 

If all are edual iu their happiness : 

But mutual wants this happiness increase 1 55 

All nature's difference, keeps ill nature's peace. 

Condilioo, circumstance is not the thin^ ; 

Bliss is the same in subject or in king 1 

In who obtaiu defence, or who defend. 

In him who is, or him who finds a friend. 60 

Heay^n breathes through ev'ry member of the whole 

One common blessing, as one common soul* 

But fortune's gifts, if each alike possest. 

And each were equal, must not all contest ? 

If then to all men happiness was meant, 65 

God in externals could not place content. 

fortune her gifts may variously dispose. 
And these be happy calf'd, unhappy those ; 
But Heav'n's just balance equal will appear. 
While those are plac'd in hope, and these in fear t 70 
Not present good or ill, the joy or curse. 
But future Tiews of better, or of worse. 
^ Oh, sons of earth ! attempt ye still to rise. 
By mountains, pil'd on mountains, to the skies ? 
Heay'n still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 75 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 
Know, all the good that individuals find, 
Or God and nature meant to mere mankind. 
Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 
Lie in three words. Health, Peace, and Compe- 
tence. 80 
But health consists with temperance alone ; 
And peace, oh, virtue ! peace is all thy own. 
The good or bad the gifts of fortune ^aiu^ 
But these Je«s taste tbeiQt at \he^ ^Qic«fe fj<QN»\^% 
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Sa?, ia pursuit of profit or delight, I 

Who risk the most, that take wrong means or righl 
Of yice or Tirtue* whether blest or curst. 
Which meets contempt, or which compassion first 
Count all tb' advantage prosperous yice attains, 
'Tis but what virtue lies from and disdflitas t i 

And grant the bad what happiness they would. 
One niey must want, which is to pass for good* 
Oh, blind to truth, and God's whole scheme beloi 
Who fancy bliss to vice, to virtue woe I 
Who sees and follows that great scheme the bes(, \ 
Best knows the blessing, and will most be blest. 
But fools the ^ood alone unhappy call. 
For ills or accidents that chance to all. 
|| See Falkland dies, the virtuous and the just ! 

See god*like Turenne prostrate on the dust ! 1( 

See Sydney bleeds amid the martial strife ! 
Was this their virtue, or contempt of life ? 
Say, was it virtue, more though Heav'n ne*er gsv< 
Lamented Digby 1 sunk thee to the grave ? 
Tell me, if virtiie^nadethe son expire, U 

Why, full of days and honour, lives the sire ? 
Why drew Marseilles' good bishop purer breath. 
When nature sicken'd, and each gaJe was death ? 
Or why so long (in life if long can be) 
Lent Heav'n a parent to the poor and me ? 

What makes all physical or moral ill ? 
There deviates nature, and here wanders will* 
God sends not ill ; if rightly understood, 
Or partial ill is universal good. 
Or change admits, or nature lets it fall. 
Short, and but rare, till man improv'd it all* 
We just as wisely might of Heav'n complain. 
That righteous Abel was destroy'd by Cain $ 
As that the virtuous son is ill at ease 
Wben his lewd father gave the dire disease. 
Tbiak we, like some weak pfmce, W ei&n 
J^roae for his fav'ritea to re^eiBQ Yu% U^% 
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Shall bamiBg iBtna, if a sage reqaireft. 
Forget to thunder, and recal her fires i 
On air or sea new motions be imprest, 425 

Oh« blameless Bethel ! to relieve thy breast ? 
When the loose mountain trembles from on high, . 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go by ? 
Or some old temple, nodding to its fall. 
For Chartres* head reserve the hanging wall ? 130 

Bat still this world (so $tted for the knave) 
Contents us not. A better shall we have ? 
A kingdom of the just then let it be : 
But first consider how those just agree* 
The good must merit God's peculiar care 4 1^^ 

But who, but God, can tell us who they are ? 
One thinks on Calvin HeavVs own spirit fell 1 
Another deems him instrument of hell ; 
If Calvin feel Heav'n's blessing, or its rod* 
This cries there is, and that, there is no God. 140 
What shocks one part will edify the rest, 
N«r with one system can they all be blest. 
The very best will variously incline^ 
jLod what rewards your virtue, punish mine* 
« Whatever is, is right.'— This world, 'tis true, 145 
Was made for Caesar— 4>nt for Titus too : 
And which more blest i who chain'd his country, 

»ay» 
Or he whose virtue sigh'd to lose a day ? ^ 

* But sometimes virtue starves, while vice is fed.* 
What then ? is the reward of virtue bread ? 150 

That vice may merit, 'tis the price of toil ; 
The knave deserves it, when he tills the soil ; 
The knave deserves it, when he tempts the main. 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 
The good man may be weak, be indolent ; 155 

Hor ishisxlaim to plenty, but content. 
But grant him riches, your demand is o'er i 
* No-oshaJl the good vanl Vie^VXi^ \5aa ^lii^^-wX 
pow'r V 

D % 
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Add heallhy and pow'r, and ev'ry earthly thin^ ; 
* Why bounded pow'r ? wh? private ? why no kiD|; V 
Nay,'wh? external for intenial pf 'n ? 16i 

Why is not man a God, and earth a Hea¥*n ? 
Who ask and reason thus, will scarce conreive 
God gives enough, while he has more to give : 
Immense the powV» immense were the demand ; 165 
Say, at what part of nature will they stand ? 

i^What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy* 
The soul's calm sun shine, and the heart-felt joy 9 
Is virtue's prize i a better would yon fix ? 
Then give humility a coach and six ; 170 

Justice a conq*ror*a sword, or truth a gown. 
Or public spirit its- great cure, a crown. 
Weak, foolish man ! will Heaven reward us there 
With the same trash mad mortals wish for here ? 
The boy and man an individual makes, 175^ 

Yet stgn'st thou now for apples and for cakes ? 
Go, like the Indian, in another life 
Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife : 
As well as dream such trifles are assigned, 
Ap toys and empires, for a god-li(e mind ; MO 

Rewards, that either would to virtue bring 
^o joy, or be destructive of the thing : 
How oft by these at sixty are undone 
The ^virtues of a saint at twenty-one ! 

To whom can riches give repute or trust, 185 
Content or pleasure; but the good and just ? 
Judges and senates have been bought for gold,. 
Esteem and love were never to be sold. 
Oh fool 1 to think God hates the worthy mind, 
The lover and the love of human-kind, 190 

Whose life is healthful, and whose conscience clear. 
Because ho wants a thousand pounds a year. 
Honour and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
J^orttwe in men hath some smaW Axtt'tesvtcTsv^dc, 195 
Oue ilauata in rags, one ftultets vuXjioc^^c^ 
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The cebler i^ron*d» and the parson gownM, 
The friar hooded« and the monarch cro^n'd. 
* What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl r 
1*11 tel( YOU, friend : a wi§e man and a fooL 200 
Youil find, if>once the monarch acts the monk. 
Or, cobler*Hke, the parson will be drnnk. 
Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow 4 
Theiest is all but leather or pnuiello« 
Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with 
strings, S05 

That thou may?st be by kings, or whores of king«» 
Boast the pure blood of an ulustriouarace* 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrecej 
But by your father's worth if yours you rate. 
Count me those only who were good and great. 810 
Go, if your ancient, but ignobte, blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the floods 
Go 1 and pretend your family is young 1 
Nor own your fathers have been fools so long. 
What can ennoble sots, or slares^ .or cowards ? 915 
Alas 1 not aH the blood of all the Howards. 

Look ne«t on greatness 4 say where greatness lies? 
^ Where, but among the heroes and the wise V 
Heroes are much the same, the point's agreed, 
from Macedonia's iqadman to the Swede t 220 

The whole strange purpose of their Uyc^ to find, 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind I 
Not one looks backward, onward still he.goes9 
Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his nose. 
No less alike the politic and wise, 285 

All sl^ slow things, with circumspectiYe^yes : 
Men m their loose ui\guarded hours they take. 
Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 
But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat ; 
'Tis phrase absurd, to call a villain great : 230 

Who wickedly is wise, or madl^ bw«^<» 
Js but the more a fool> Uie moi^ ^Vxa:^^ 

Da 
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Who noble ends by noble means obtains. 

Or, failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 235 

Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

What's fame ? a fancy *d life in otherV breath, 
A thing beyond us, ev'n before our death. 
Just what you hear, you have ; and whatVunknown 
The same (my Lord) if Tully's, or your own* 840 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes or friends % 
To all beside as much an empty shade, 
An Eugene living, as a Caesar dead f 
Alike, or when, or where, they shone, or shine, S4d 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 
A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod ; 
An honest man's the noblest work of God. 
Fame but from death a villain's name can save, 
As justice tears his body from the grave ; 250 

When what t' oblivion better were resign'd. 
Is hung on high, to poison half mankind. 
All fame is foreign, but of true desert ; 
Plays round the nead, but comes not to the heart : 
One self-approving hour whole years (fut-weighs 255 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas : 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Than Caesar with a senate at his heels. 

In parts superior what advantage lies ? 
I'ell (for you can) what is it to be wise ? 260 

'Tis but to know how little can be known ; 
To sec all other's faults, and feel our own : 
Condemned in bus'ness, or in arts to drudge, 
Without a second, or without a judge. 
Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land ? 265 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand* 
Painful pre-eminence I yourself to view 
Above Jife*8 ir^akness, and its comforts too. 

Britjff then these blessings to a »lt\el «LCco\WkV% 
^fal^e fair deductionst sec to ¥?\xat lY^e^ 'xq^xmoX^ ^* 
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How much of other each, is sure to cost $ 
How each for other oft is wholly lost ; 
How inconsistent greater goods with these ; 
How sometimes life is risk'd, and always ease : 
Think, and if still the thin^ thy envy call, 27S 
Say, wouldst thou be the man to whom they fall ? 
To sigh for ribbands if thou art so silly, 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billys, 
Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life ? 
Look but oo Gripus, or on Gripus' wife, S80 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon 8hin*d» 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind : 
Oir ra? ish'd with the whistling of a name. 
See Cromwell, damn*d to eferlasting fame I 
If all, united, thy ambition call, 885 

From ancient story l^am to scorn them all. 
There in the rich, the honoured, fam*d, and greats 
See the false scale of happiness complete I 
In hearts of kings, or arms of queens who lay, 
How happy those to ruin, these betray ! S90 

Mark by what wretched steps their glory grows. 
From dirt and sea-weed as proud Venice rose ; 
In each how guilt and greatness equal ran. 
And all that raised the hero, sunk the man. 
NoW' Europe's laurels on their brows behold, 895 
But stain'd with blood, or ill exchang'd for gbid t 
Then see them broke with toils, or sunk in ease^ 
Or infamous for plunder*d provinces. 
Oh wealth ill fated ! which no act of fame 
E'er taught to shine, or sanctify 'd from shame ! 300 
What greater bliss attends their close of life ? 
Some greedy minion, or imperious wife. 
The trophy'd arches, story'd halls invade. 
And haunt their slumbers m the pompous shade. 
Alas I not dazzled with their noon-tide rv^^ %^^ 
Compute the mom and ev'um^ lo \\i^ ^v^ \ 
The whole amount of Ibat ciiot\fiow% ^"axsi»> 
A iah, that blendf their glon VvVVvVJftsa ^«ax^^ 
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* Know tbea this truth (enough for man to know) 
* Virtue alone is happiness below.* 310 

The only point where human bliss stands still» 
And tastes the good without the fall to ill i 
Where only merit constant pay receives. 
Is blest in what it takes* and what it gives ; 
Tl^ joy uoequaU'd, if its end it gain* 315 

And if It lose, attended with no pain i 
Without satiety* though e'er so blessed. 
And but more relish'd as the more difttress'd : 
The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears. 
Less pleasing far than virtue*s very tears. 320 

Good, from each object* from each place acquir'd^ 
Forever ezercisM* yet never tir*d| 
Never elated* while no man's oppressed i 
Never dejected* while another's bless'd : 
And where no wants* no wishes can remain* 325 
Since but to wish more virtue* is to gain. 

See 1 the sole bliss^ Heav'n could on ail bestow i 
Which who but feels can taste* but thinks can know t 
Yet poor with forthne, and with learning blind* 
The bad must miss ; the good* untaqght^ will find : 
Slave to no sect* who takes no private road* 331 
But looks through nature up to natureV God ; 
Pursues that chain which links th' immense design* 
Joini heav'n and earth* and mortal and divine i 
Sees* that no being any bliss can know* 33B 

But touches some above* and some below : 
Learns* from this union of the rising whole* 
The first, last purpose of the human souli 
And knows* wnere faith* law* morals, all began* 
All end, in Love of Goo* and Love of Man. 340 

For him alone hope leads from goal to goal* 
And opens still, and opens on his soul « 
Till lengtben'd on to faith* and unconfin'd* 
it poun the bUsB that fills up all the mind. 
^e§ee§9 ^hj nature plants in man ^oii^ ^V» 

^ope Qfkaowa bliss^ and f aWh ui \>V\» utauko^nu \ 
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(Nature, whose dictates to bo other kind 

^re giy'n in vain, but what they seek they find t) 

Wise is her present ; she connects in this 

His greatest Virtue with his greatest bliss, SbO 

At once his own bright prospect to be blest ^ \ 

And strongest motive to assist the rest. 

Self-love thus push*d to social, to divine. 

Gives thee to make thy neighbour's blessing thine. 

Is this too little for the boundless heart ? 355 

Bxtend it, let thy enemies have part : 

Grasp the- whole worlds of reason, life, aad sense^ 

In one close system of beneyelence : 

Happier as kmder, in whatever degree, 

And height of bliss but height of charity. SGO 

God loves from whole to parts ; but human soul 

Must rise from individual to the whole. 

Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake. 

As the small pehble stirs the peaceful lake i 

The centre mov'd, a circle straight succeeds, 365 

Another still, and still another spreads ; 

Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace. 

His country next, and next all human ra^e ; 

Wide and more wide, th' overflowings of the mind 

Take ev'ry creature in, of ev'ry kind ; STO 

Earth smiles around^ with boundless bounty blest. 

And Heav*n beholds its iraagre in his breast. 

Come then, my Friend ! my Genius 1 cojne along ; 
Oh master of the poet and the song 1 
And while the muse now stoops, or now ascends, 375 
To man's low passions, or their glorious ends, 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise. 
To fall with dignity, with temper rise ; 
ForraM by thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe : 380 

Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease, 
Intent to reason, or polite to please. 
Oh ! while along the streaim o^ \A\skfe >^^ \sas»* 
Expaaded BicH, and gathers 9AV'\V%1'3»^^> ^ 
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Say, shall my little bark, attendant sail, 385 

Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale ? 
"When statesmen, heroes^ kings, in dust repose* 
Whose sons shall blush their fathers«.were thy foes,' 
Shall then this verse to future age pretend j 

Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend, i S90 
That ,urg*d by thee, I turn'd the tuneful art. 
From sounds to things, from fancy to the hesurt ; . 
For Wit's false mirror held up Nature's light ; 
Show'd erring pride, whatever is, is rigqt ; 
That Reason, Passion, answer one great aim i 395 
That true Self-love and Social are the same s 
That ViRTHE only makes our bliss below ; 
And all our knowledge is, odrselves to know. 
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pATHER of all ! in evVy age, 

la ev'ry clime ador'd. 
By saiaty by savage, and by sage, 

Jehoyah, Jove, or Lord ! 

Thou great first Cause, least understood ; 

Who all my sense confined 
To know but this, that thou art good. 

And that myself am blind ; 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate. 

To see the good from ill i 
And, binding nature fast in fate. 

Left free the human will. 

What conscience dictates to be done. 

Or warns me not to do, 
This, teach me more than hell to shun^ 

Tbaft, more than heaven pursue. 

-What blessings thy free bounty gives, 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid when man receWeSy 

T' enjoy is to obey. *" 

Yet not to earth's contracted ftpaa 
Thy goodness lei tiie\iow\\^<» 
.Or ibiak. mee Lord alone oi tivaxk^ 

Whca thoosaud ^ox\dft ^t^ \ws»^^ '» 
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Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 

Aiid dealdamnation round the land. 
On each 1 judge thy foe : 

If I am ris^Ht, ibj grace impart 
Still in the right to stay 4 

If I am wrong, on teach my heart 
To find that better way.; 

^ave me alike from foolish pride. 

Or impioiis discontent. 
At ought thy wisdom has deny'd,, 

Or ought thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to feel another*8 woe i 
To bide the fault 1 see t 

That mercy I to otliers show 
That mercy show to me. 

Mean tho* I am, not wholly so^ 
Since quicken'd by |hy breath : 

Oh lead me wheresoever 1 ^o. 

Through this day*s lite or death. 

This day, be bread and peace my lot : 
All else beneath the sun, 

Tbou know'st if best bestow'd or not. 
And let thy will be done. 

To thee, whose temple is all space. 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skiet, 

One chorus tet all Being raise 1 
All nature's incense rise I 
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EPISTLE I. 

QF the nature aod state of man, with respect to the 

oniTerse. 

Yer. IT 9 &c.] He can reason only from things 
known, and judge onlj with regard to his own 
system, 

Yer. 36, &c«] He is therefore not a judge of his 
own perfection or imperfection, but is certainly suc1| 
a being as is suited to his place and rank in the crea* 
tion. 

Yer. 73] His happiness depends on his ignorance 
to a certain degree. 

Yer. 75, &c.j See this pursued in epist. 3. ver. 70, 
&c« 83, &c. 

Yer. 87j«-— *And on his hope of a relation to a 
future state. 

Yer. 90] Further opened in epist. 2. ver. 206.— 
^ist. 8. Yer. 78.— *-^pist. 4. ver. 336, &c. 

Yer. 109] The pride of aiming at more knowledge 
and perfection, and the impiety of pretending to 
judge of the dispensations of Proyidence, the causes 
of his error and misery. 

Yer. 127] The absurdity of conceiting himself the 
final cause of the creation, or expecting that perfec* 
tion in the moral world which is not in the \!la.<>sx^.U 

Ver. 162] See this subject e'JLl«a'^\ Nss. «^^*-* "^^ 
from ver. 90, to 112, 155, Slc. 
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Yer. 166] The unreasonableness of the complaints 
against Providence, and that to possess more facul- 
ties would make us miserable. 

Yer. 174] Here, with degrees of swiftness, thiere of 
force.] It is a certain axiom in the anatomy of crea- 
tures, that in proportion* as they are formed for 
strength, their swiftness is lessened ; or, as they are 
formed for swiftness, their strength is abated. 

Yer. 17 T] Yid. epist. 3. ver. 83, &c. and 110, &c. 

Yer. 200] There is an universal order and grada- 
tion through the whole visible world, of the sensi- 
ble and mental faculties, which causes the subordi- 
nation of creature to creature, and of all creatures 
to man, whose reason alone countervails all other 
faculties. • 

Yer. 205] — the headlong lioness — ] The manner of 
the lions hunting their prey in the deserts of Africa 
is this { at their first going out in the night-time, 
.they set up a loud roar, and then listen to the noise 
made by the beasts in their flight, pursuing them by 
the ear, and not by the nostril. It is probable, the 
sto^y of the Jackalrs hunting for Che lion was occa- 
sioned by observing the defect of scent in that terri- 
ble animal. 

Yer. 225] How much farther this gradation and 
subordination may extend ; were any part of which 
broken, the whole connected creation must be de- 
stroyed. 

Yer. S50] The extravagance, impiety, and pride 
of such a desire. 

Yer. 257] Yid. the prosecution and application of 
this in epist. 4. yer. 160. 

Yer. 273] The consequence of all, the absolute 
submission due to Providence, both as to our present 
and future state. 
3 
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EPISTLE 11. 

Of the nature and state of man as an individual. 
The business pf man is not to pry into God, but to 
study himself. His middle nature, his power, frail- 
ties, and the limits of his capacity. 

Ver. 43] The two principles or man, self-Ioyeand 
reason, both necessary, 49. Self-love the stronger, 
and why, 57, their end the same, Tl. , 

■ Yer. 83] The passions, and their use. 

Yer. 128, &c.J The predominant passion, and its 
force, 

' The use of this doctrine, as applied to the know* 
ledge of mankind, is one of the subjects of the se* 
cond book. 

Yer., 165] Its necessity , in directing men to differ- 
ent purposes. The particular application of this to 
Ihe several pursuits of men, and the general good re- 
sulting thence, falls also into the succeeding books. 

Yer. 165] Its providential use, in fijoing our prin- 
ciple, and ascertaining our virtue. 

Yer. 185, &c.] Virtue and vice joined in our mixt 
nature ; the limits near, yet the things separate, and 
evident. The office of reason. 

Yer. 20T] Vice odious in itself, and how we deceiye 
ourselves into it. 

Yer. 221, &c.] The ends of Providence and gene- 
ral good answered in our passions and perfections. 
How usefully these are distributed to all orders of 
men. 

Yer. 239] How useful these are to society in gene- 
ra), and to individuals in particular, iii every state, 
2S0, and every a^e of life, 260. 

Yer. 273] iiee farther of the use of this principle in 
man,epist. 3. ver. 121, 124^ 135^ U5^2A<^^&<L«S^5^^ 
&c. 316, &c. And epwl. 4. nw- ^\& ^sA.'^J''^* 

IL 1 
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EPISTLE III. 



Of the nature and state of man, with respect to 
society. The whole universe one system of society. 

Ver. 27] Nothing is made wholly for itself, nor 
yet wholly for another, but thd happiness of all ani- 
mals mutual. 

Ver. 72] Several of the ancients, and many of the 
orientals since, esteemed those who were struck by 
lightning as sacred persons, and the particular fa- 
vourites of Heaven. 

Ver. 83] Reason or instinct alike operate to tho 
good of each individual, and they operate alto to 
society, in all animals. 

Yer. 115] How far society is carried by instinct. 

Yer. 182] How much farther society is carried by 
reason. 

Yer. 148] Of the state of nature : that it was so- 
cial. 

Yer. 170] Reason instructed by instinct in the in- 
vention of arts, and in the forms o^society. 

Yer. 178] Oppian Halieut. lib. I. describes this 
fish in the following manner : * They swim on the 
' surface of the sea, on the back of their shells* 

* which exactly resemble the hulk of a ship : they 
' raise two feet like masts, and extend a membrane 
' between, which serves as a sail $ the other two feet 

* they employ as oars at the side. They are usually 
' seen in the Mediterranean.'" 

Yer. 2001 Origin of political societies. 

Yer. 211] Origin of monarchy. 

Yer. 216] Origin of patriarchal governments 

Yer. 236] Origin of IrueTeligion and government, 
from the principle of love $ and of superstition and 
tfraimy, trom that of fear. 
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Ver. 970] The influence of self-loYe operating to 
the social and public good. 

Yer. 284] Restoration of true religion and govern* 
menl on their first principle. Mixt governments ; 
with the various forms of each, and the true use of 
all. 
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EPISTLE IV. 



Of th6 nature and state of man, with respect to 
happiness. 

ver. 2T] Happiness the end of all men, and at- 
tainable by all. 

Yer. 4Tj It is necessary for order and the common ' 

Seace, that external goods be unequal, therefore 
appiness is not constituted in these. 

Yer. 65] The balance of human happiness kept 
equal (notwithstanding externals) bj hope and fear* 

Yer. 75] In what the happiness of individuals con- 
sists, and that the good man has the advantage, even 
in this world* 

Yer. 91] That no man is unhappy through virtue. 

Yer. 177] That external goods are not the proper 
rewards of virtue t often inconsistent with, or de- 
structive of it : but that all these can make no man 
happy without virtue ; instanced in each of them. 

1. Riches. 2. Honours. 8. Titles. 4. Birth. 

6. Greatness. 6. Fame. 7. Superior parts. 

Yer. 300] That tirtue only constitutes a happi- 
ness, whose object is universal, and whose prospect 
eternal. ' 

Yer. 318, &c] That the perfection of happiness, 
consists in a conformity to Uie order of providence 
here, and a resignation to it^ Iket^ ^2Ql^V^^»«^k:c. 

ft a 
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PREFACE, 

BY THE EDITOR. 

1(y HEN the author of the following beautiful lit- 
tle poem determined, at the solicitation of hi§ 
friends, ** to make it public, his friend. Dr. Watts, 
*' oi&red it to two booksellers of his acquaintance, 
*' who did not care to run the risk of publishing it.**' 
But like thatstupendous production of genius, '* Pa- 
*' radise Lost,*' whose reception (to the eternal ho- 
nour of the printer's taste) was exactly similar ; it 
has since i^one through editions almost mnumerable. 
Yet among all the copies that have been so profuse- 
ly distributed, not one has been found executed in 
tnat style which ** The Grave" so eminently deserves. 
To mipply this desideratum, the publisher now pre- 
sent! the pubKc with a copy of the admired poem, 
worthy the memory of Robert Blair. 

Celebrated as this poem hath rendered its author, 
yet were we in danger of losing every trace of the 
man, but his name, when he was rescued from ob- 
livion by that laudable interest in behalf of letters 
which has long marked the character of Dr. Ander- 
son. In his valuable edition of '* The British Poets," 
we find a memoir prefixed to the poems of Blair, 

* See a letter of Mr. Blair, inserted in the epis- 
tolary correspondence of 'DT.T^o^^\\^?»'^'»"y5i^'*^'*^ 
iff tbtf Roy. Mr. Stedmau o^Sbx«v^>K^^'»'^^'^'^* 
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from authorities so highly respectable as those of his 
son Robert filair, Bsq. and Dr. Blair his brother : — 
the former so eminently qualified for his office of so- 
licitor-general for Scotland : — the latter so univer- 
sally allowed to be an honour to his cloth, and the 
chief ornament of the pulpit. 

It is a common ren^arky that the lives of men of 
letters are in general destitute of incident. But it 
is more particularly the case in such instances as that 
now berore us» of a clergyman, who considered the 
duties of his profession as sacred, and whose abode 
was constantly in the country. But as every thing 
which concerns him must be interesting to bis rea- 
der, I shall detail the few particulars m his life that 
we find in the prefaces to the works of the British 
Poets, and am only sorry that the elegant language 
of Dr. Anderson is too diffuse for our narrow umiti. 

Robert Blair, the eldest son of the Rev. David 
Blair, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, was bom 
in the beginning of the last century. His mother's 

name was •— — IKisbet, daughter of Nisbet, 

Esq. of Carsin. His grandfather, whose name he 
bore, was a descendant of the ancient family of 
Blair, of Blair in Ayrshire, and one who distinguish- 
ed himself among the Scottish clergy daring ue ci- 
vil wars. After perfecting his education in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, the author of " The Grave'* 
set out on his travels to acquire that " public and 
** private sense of a man"* which beams so conspicu- 
ous in every line of the poem. When he had passed 
a considerable time on the Continent, he returned to 
be ordained to the church of Scotland, and was ac^ 
cordingly presented with the living of Athelstane- 
ford, in East Lothian, on the 5th of January, 1731. 
He married Isabella Law, daughter of Mr. Law 
of Elvingston," SL lady of uncommon beauty and 



* Gibbon. 
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Tery amiable roanners* To the memory of her fa« 
ther, who was a relation of his own, and who had 
been professor of moral philosophy in the university 
of Edmburgh, he addremed the only other piece of 
poetry he is known to have written. This tribute 
of friendship was unfortunately called for before his 
marriage with Miss Law t and it yet remains a piece 
flot unworthy of the author. The following lines 
may serve for a specimen of the merits of the poera» 
although they are not extracted as the most beauti- 
ful, but as the most similar to the production of hit 
more matured genius : 

This earth, yon sun, and those blue tinctured skies» 
Thro' which it rolls, must have their obsequies : 
Fluck'd from their orbits shall the planets fall. 
And smoke and conflagration cover all : 
What then is man ? The creature of a day. 
By motnents spent, and minutes borne away* 
Time, like a raging torrent, hurries on $ 
Scarce can we say it t.^i^but that His gone. 

Although in « The Grave** he has shaken off the 
fetters of rhyme, renounced the character of an imi- 
tator, and blazed forth— original in his ideas, in his 
numbers — in his poetry : yet the hand of Blair is 
evident in this juvraile performance ; and both 
poems afford proofs, ** that** to use his own expres- 
sion, ** he would be sorry to write any thing unbe- 
** coming his profession as a minister of the gospel.*'* 
The fortune of our author, we are informed, was 
easy, and his society courted by all. He was learn- 
ed f-*« man of taste, and of manners the most polite 



* See his letter to Dr. Doddridge, Feb. 25, 1741-42» 
wl\ich is written in a style of peculiar ease and mo- 
dcsty, and seta him in so a\n\AVA^ ^ ^^voX 'ill ^v^'* ^^ 
that we are sorry ^e cauuot \xete U^^^'t^^^* 
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and refinecl. His garden was a sufficient testimony 
of his being both a botanist and a florist ; and bis 
correspondence with many men of science in Eng- 
land, prove him to have been possessed of considenu* 
bie optical, as well as microscopical, knowledge* 
*^ He was a man,*' we are told, ** of sincere piety, 
** and very assiduous in discharging the duties of his 
** clerical function. As a preacher he was serioui 
** and warm, and discovered the imagination of a 
** poet,*' But his character is best expressed in his 
own words t 

Though scrupulously just, yet not severe ; 
Though cautious, open ; courteous, yet sincere-) 
Though rev'rend, yet not magistjerial ; ' 

Though intimate with few, yet lov*d by ail i 
Though deqily read, yet absolutely free 
Trom all the stiffnesses of pedantry $ 
Though circumspectly good, yet never sour $ 
Pleasant with innocence, and never more. 
Religion worn by thee, attractive show'd. 
And with its own unborrow'd beauty glow*d : 
Unlike the bigot, from whose wat*ry eyes 
Ne'er sunshine broke, nor smile was seen to rise i 
Whose sickly goodness lives upon grimacOf 
And pleads a merit from a blubber'd face. 
Thou kept thy raiment for the needy poor, 
And taught the fatherless to know thy door ; 
From griping hunger set the needy free s 
That they were needy was enough to thee. 

Poem to the memory of Mr. Will. Law. 

Such was Robert Blair, who died of a fever on 
Ihe 4th of February, 1746, in the 47th year of his 
age. Among his most intimate friends he reckoned 
Dpctors Watts and Doddridge, Baker the famoiif 
naturaUgt, and Colonel Gardmer. 
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The writiDgfl df Blair are 90 far from being toIu- 
minous, that ** The Grave" has but lately been 
received into a collection of ** Classical English Poe* 
** try f* and every recollection of the author's private 
character or situation was passing fast away into un- 
merited oblivion. Mr. Pinkerton was the first who 
•objected this poem to the review of criticism. ** The 
** Grave,'* he says, ** is worth a thousand comraon 
** poems. The language is such as Shakspeare would 
** have used ; yet he no where imitates Shakspeare, 
** or uses any expression of his. It is frugal and 
<* chaste; yet, upon occasion, highly poetical, with* 
** out any appearance of research. It is unquestion- 
** ably the best piece of blank verse we have, save 
** those of Milton." Perhaps some fastidious critic, 
notwithstanding the unqualified manner in which 
praise is thus lavished on the poem, may insist that 
the reflections on — 



-the hot-brain'd youth ; 



Who the tiara at his pleasure tore 

From kings of all the then discovered globe-— 

—are but an extension of Hamlet's remarks on the 
same subject ; — he may contend that the following 
passages are palpable plagiarisms from our immortal 
dramatic bard : 

Alas ! how chop-fall'n now ! 

That awful gulph, no mortal e'er repass'dj 
To tell what's doing on the other side. 

The sexton, hoary-headed chronicle, &c &c. 

It may be said too, that ** light'heeVd ehosts." 
t^'c^*/ipp'<f musing melancholy," ** sooty blackbird," 
and such like epithets, which frequently occur, sel- 
dom illustrate the subject, but, on the contrary, fre* 
?[uentljr render it ludicrous. Nay, some will ob^ect^ 
or various reasons, to sucVi^eT«e.%^'& — 
-^lavidhus gnye !— how do^it VXv<)\i \««Ar\^ vso^^^- 
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Whom love has knit, and tympatby made one I 
A tie more stubborn far than nature's band.-~ 

•—Self-murder I name it not : our island's shame. 
That makes her the reproach of neighbouring stMies* 

Some ^ill say also, that in speaking of the soul and 
body at the hour of death, after keeping them so 
beautifully distinct, he destroys this exquisite discri- 
mination» by saying of the soul — 

. Mournful sight ! 

Her Yery eyes weep blood ! — ^and every groan 
She heaves is big with horror. 

But such' faults as these the eye of taste overlooks 
with pleasure ; for there is not one line in the poem 
which can fail to excite the sparkle of admiration. 

*< The school-boy with his satchel in his hand," 
passing through " the lone church-yard at night,** is 
most naturally drawn. 

The new-made widow, too, I've sometimes spy'd, 
&c. 

—Prone on the lowly grave of the dear man 
She drops i whilst busy meddling memory, 
In barbarous succession musters up 
The past endearments of their softer hours, 
Tenacious of its theme. 

^* Busy meddling memory, in barbarous succession, 
*' musters up," is peculiarly happy. The following 
need no comment. 

•^Surely there's not a dungeon slave that's bury'd 
In the highway, unshrouded and uncoffin'd. 
But lies as soft, and sleeps as sound as he.* 
Sorry pre-eminence of high descent. 
Above the baser born, to rot in state. 

H I I * I ■ I .,■■11 I .1 , II I I . 

♦ Alexander. 
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After a description of a funeral procesuon, he ex* 
claims — 

■ ' " -Ye undertakers, tell as. 

Midst all the gorgeous figures you exhibit. 
Why is the principal concea\*d, for which 
You make this mighty stir. — — •'Tis wisely done % 
What would offend the eye in a good picture, 
Tfie painter casts discreetly into shades. 

— ^Uuder ground 

Precedency's a jest ; vassal and lord. 
Grossly familiar, side by side consume. 

— Strength too, &c. &c. — 
—'A fit of common sickness pulls thee down 
With greater ease, than e*er thou didst the striplingii 
That rashly dar'd thee to th* unequal fight. 

i ■ See how the great Goliab, 

Just like a child that brawPd itself to rest, 
Iiies still. 

The following verses equal the most sublime pas* 
sages of Milton : 

But the foe,* 

Like a staunch murderer, steady to his purpose. 
Pursues herf close through every lane of life. 
Nor misses once the track, but presses on i 

TjLL F0RC*D at last to the TREMENUOOS TERGBy 

At once she sinks to everlasting ruin. 

There is something remarkably striking in the 
concluding remark he makes on the sexton s 

Poor wretch I he minds not 
That soon some trusty brother of the trade 
Shall do for him what he has done for thousands. 

But to pretend to point out all the beauties, were 
♦ licath. \ WiAvySS.. 
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nothing less than to print another copy of the poem. 
I roust therefore unwillingly stop short with repeat- 
ing wliat Mr. Pinkerton has said, that '* The Grave 
** IS unqaestionably the best piece of blank Yerse we 
** have, save those of Milton.*' 

Gray's ** Elegy written in a country charch.yard,'* 
is so well appropriated to accompany ** The Grave," 
that it has of la^e years become its inseparable com- 
panion. In compliance with the established custom, 
which is certainly no improper one, the far-famed 
Elegy is attached to this edition. The author is so 
"weli known to the readers of English poetry, that 
any account of him here would be -completely unne- 
cessary. I shall therefore conclude these remarks by 
adding only the opinion which our greatest critic 
entertained of *• The Church-Yard." 

** In the character of thi^ Elegy," says Dr. Johnson, 
*^ I rejoice to concur with the common reader i for 
** by the common sense of readers, uncorrupted witJiA 
** literary prejudices^ after all the refinements of sub- j 
** tilty, and the dogmatism of learning, must be fi- 
** nally decided all claim to poetical honours. The \ 
** Church' Vard abounds with images which find a 
** mirror in every mind, and with sentiments to which 
<* every bosom returns an echo. The four stanzas 
*< beginning, Yel even those bona 9 are to me origi- j 
** nai: I have never seen the notion in any other ' 
'* place ; yet he (hat reads them here, persuades him- i 
** self that be has always felt them, iiad Gray writ* ' 
** ten oflener thus, it had been vain to blame^ nmd 
*^ useless io praise him.^* 
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'^HILST some affect the sun, and some the shade* 

Some flee the city, some the hermitagey 
Their aims as various as the roads they take 
In journeying through life ; — the task be mine 
To paint the sloomy horrors of the tomb i 
Th' appointed place of rendezvous, where all 
TBese travellers meet.— Thy succours I implore^ 
Btemal Kin^ ! whose potent arm sustains 

/l*he keys of hell and death. The srave. dread 

( thing! - ^ 

I Men shiver when thou*rt nam*d : Nature appalPd* 
I Shakes oiF her wonted firmness. — =^Ah ! how dark 
\ Thy long-extended realms, and rueful'wastes I 
Where nought but silence reigns, and night, dark 

night. 
Dark as was chaos, ere the infant sun 
Was rolPd together, or had try*d its beams 

Athwart the gloom profound. The sicklj taper, 

Ky gjim.m'rin^ through thy low-brow'^ misty vaults, 
1 (Furr'd round with mouldy damps, and ropy slipie) 
:' Lets fall a supernumerary horror, 
^^nd only serves to make thy night more irksome. 
Well do 1 know thed by thy trusty yew. 
Cheerless, unsocial plant, that loves to dwell ' 
Midst scuils and comns, epitaphs and worms : 
Where light-heePd ghosts, and Nmo\!^x^ t^^^it 
Beaeatb the Haa cold moou {^ i^xsA x^.'^oitVi^ 

¥ 2 
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EmbodyM, thick, perform their mystic rouads. 
No other merriment, duUtree, is thine. 

See yonder hallow'd fane — the pious work 
Of names once fam*d, oow dubious or forgot. 
And biiry'd midst the wreck of things which were 
Tjiere lie interr'd the more illustrious dead. 
'^the wind is up : hark ! how it howls I methinks 
TiU now I never heard a sound so dreary : 
Doors creak, and windows clap, and night's fc 

bird, 
!Eook*d in the spire, screams loud : the gloomy ^ai(;: 
Black plastered, and hunj; rouncT with 'Isbredt.. 

'scutcheons 
And tatter'd coats of arms, send back the.spund. 
Laden with heavier airs, from the low vaults. 
The mansions of the dead .--''— Rous'd from thi 

slumbers, 
In grim array the grisly spectres rise, 
jGrin horrible, and obstinately sullen. 
Pass and repass, hush'd as the fool of night* 
Again the screech-owl shrieks : ungracious sound 
^ 111 hear no more ; it makes one^s blood run chili, 
Quite round the pile« a row of reverend elmsy 
^Coeval near with tnat) all ragged show, 
liOng,lash*d by the rude winds. Some rift half do^ 
Their branchless trunks ; others so thin a-top» 
That scarce two crows could lodge in the same trei 
Strange things, the neighbours say, have happei 

here : 
Wild shrieks have issued from the hollow tombs : 
Dead men have come again, and walk'd about i 
And the great bell has toH'd, uiurung, UBtouch'di 
(Such tales their cheer at wake or gossiping. 
When it draws near to witching time ot night.) 
Ofl in the lone church-yard at night I've seen. 
By ghmpso of moon-shine chequering through I 

irces, 
^^e scbool4fojf with fads MLlcheV\aVft\\asA% 
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Whistling aloud to bear his courage up, 
Anil lightly tripling o'er tl^e loqs°flat stoneg 
jn^Tth netUes sKirte^, and with moss o^ergrbwb) 
TliiBiricir Ttt Ibmeff phrase wBb Tie lielo w'^, 
Sodden he starts, and'Hears, or thinks he bears. 
The sound of somelbipg purring at his heels i 
Full fast he flies, and dares not look behind him. 
Till out ofbreath he- overtakes his fellows } 
Who gather round, and wonder at the tale 
Of horrid apparition, tall and ghastly. 
That walks at dead of night, or takes his stand 
0*er some new- openM grave ; and (strange to tell I) 
Evanishes at crowing of the cock. 

The new-made widow too, I've sometimes spy *dt 
Sad sight 1 slow moving o'er the prostrate dead i 
listless, she crawls along in doleful black, 
Whilst bursts of sorrow gush from either eye. 
Fast falling down her now untasted cheek. 
Prone on Uie lowly grave of the dear man 
She drops ; whilst busy meddling memory^ 
In barbarous succeMion, musters.up 
The past endearments of their softer hours,' 
Tenacious of its theme. — Still, still she thinki 
She sees him, and indulging the fond thought, 
Clincs yet more closely to the senseless turf, 
Ivor needs the passenger whp Jooks that way* 
Invidious grave 1 how dost thou rend in sunder 
Whom lovu has knit, and sympathy made one t 
A tie more stubborn far than nature^s band. 
Friendship ! mvsterious cement of the soul t 
Sweet'ner of life, and solder of society, 
I owe thee much. Thou hast deserv'd from mo 
Far, far beyond what I can ever pay. 
Oft have 1 prov'd the labours of thy love. 
And the warm efforts of thy, gentle heart. 
Anxious to please. — Oh ! when my ftie^idvsAl. 
In some thick wood bave ^%\i^f 4V<e»(^«lik ^^<% 
Hid from the Tulgac CNe> wi^ wX.>» ^^^^ 
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Upon the alopia^ cowslip-coverM bank, 

Where tlie pure limpid stream has slid along 

In g^rateful errors through the under-wood. 

Sweet murmuring I metliought the shriU«toDga'd 

thrush 
Mended his song of love ; the sooty blackbird 
iMeHow'd his pipe, and softened every note : 
The eglantine smell*d sweeter, and the rose 
Assum'd a dye more deep ; whilst ey*ry flower 
Tied with its fellow jplant in 1 luxury 
Of drets.-r — Oh I then the longest summer's day 
"Seem'd too, too much in haste t still the full heart 
Bad not imparted half : 'twas happiness 
Too exquisite to last. Of joys departed. 
Not to return, how painful the remembrance i 

Dull grave — thou spoiPst the dance of yoothfui 
bk>od, 
Strik'st out the dimple from the cheek of mirth. 
And ev'ry ^mtrkin^ feature from the face ; 
Branding our laughter with the name of madness. 
Where are the jesters now ? the man of health 
Complexionally pleasant ? Where the droll. 
Whose ev'ry look and gesture was a joke 
To clapping theatres and shouting crowds. 
And made e?'n thick-lipp'd musisg Melancholy 
To gather up her face mto a smile 
£efoce «he was aware ? Ah 1 suHen now, 
And dumb as the green turf that covers them. 

Where are the mighty thunderbolts of war ? ■ 
The Roman Caesars, and the Grecian chiefs. 
The boast of story ? Where the hot-brain'd youth, 
Who the tiara at his pleasure tore 
From kings of all the then discovered globe ; 
And cry'd, forsooth, because his arm was hamper'd, 
And had not room enough to do its work ? 
Ahs"} how slim, dishonourably slim, 
And crammed into a space webVusYi \.o ti^Tcv<&\ 
^roud royalty I how alt^r'd \e Ib^ VooV% \ 
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How blank thy features, and how wan thy hue! 

Son of the morning I whither art thou ffone I 

Where hast thou hid thy many-spangled heady 

And the majestic menace of tnine eyes 

Felt from afar ? Pliant and powerless now. 

Like new-bom infant bound up in his swathes. 

Or victim tuiQbied flat upon his back , 

That throbs beneath the sacrificer's knife s 

Mute must thou bear th'e strife of little tongueSy 

And coward insults of the base-born crowd. 

That grudge a privilege thou never hadst. 

But only hop'd for in the peaceful grave. 

Of being unmolested and alone. 

Arabia's gums and odoriferous drugs. 

And honours by the heralds duly paid 

In mode and form, ev'n to a very scruple i 

Oh, cruel iron? I these come too late ; 

And only mock., whom they were meant to honour* 

Surely there's not a dungeon slave that's bury'd 

In the high'way, unshrouded and uncoffin'd. 

But lies as soft, and sleeps as sound as he. 

Sorry pre-eminence of high descent, 

Above the vulgar bom, to rot in state. 

But see I the well-plum'd herse comes nodding on. 
Stately and slow ; and properly attended 
By the whole sable tribe, that painful watch 
The sick man's door, and live upon the dead. 
By letting out their persons by the hour, 
To mimic sorrow, wnen the heart's not sad. 
How rich the trappings, now they're all unfurl'd 
And glittering in the sun I triumphant entries 
Of conquerors, and coronation-pomps, 
In glory scarce exceed. Great gluts of people 
Retard th' unwieldy show ; whilst from the casements 
And houses' tops, ranks behind ranks close wedg'd 
Hang bellying o'er. But VeVV ^%, NiVv^ >ia>Jk -s^^^j&a^ 
Why this ado in earthing w a ea.tcaj» 
Tbara faWa into disgrace, MsAXa. xXi^xwcjte^ 
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Smells horrible ?— Ye undertakerg» tell nit 
Midst all the gorgeous figures you exhibit. 
Why is the principal cooceard, for which 
You make this mighty stir ?— 'Tis wisely done : 
What would offead the eye in a good picture} 
The painter casts discreetly into shades. 

Proud lineage, now how little thou appear*8t 
Celowthe en?y of the private man. 
Honour, that meddlesome offici5us ill. 
Pursues thee even to death ; nor there stops short t 
Strange persecution ! when the grave itself 
Is no protection from rude sufferance. 
' Absurd to think to over-reach the grave. 
And from the wreck of names to rescue ours. 
The best concerted schemes men lay for fame. 
Die fast away : only themselves die faster. 
The far-fam'd sculptor, and the laurei*d bard* 
Those bold insurers of eternal fame. 
Supply their little feeble aids in vain. « 

The tapering pyramid, the £gyptian's pride. 
And wonder of the world, whose spiky top - 
Has wounded the thick cloud, and long out-liv'd 
The angry shaking of the winter's storm ; 
Yet spent at last by Ih' injuries of heaven. 
Shattered with «ge, and furrow'd o'er with yearff 
Thy mystic cond with hieroglyphics crusted. 
At once gives way. Oh I lamentable sight i 
The labour of whole ages lumbers down, 
A hideous and mishapen length of ruins. 
Sepulchral columns wrestle, but in vain. 
With all-subduing time : his cauk'ring hand 
With calm deliberate malice wasteth them : 
Woru on the edge of days the brass consumes. 
The busto moulders, and the deep-cut iparblcy 
Unsteady to the steel, gives up its charge. 
Ambil'wn, half convicted of her folly. 
Hangs down the head, and teAdewa ^\.\X!Lft\aNfc* 

Hern aII tht* miorhtv trrknV«\pT& O^ \Yifi«AXVXl« 
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Who swam to so'vVeigii rule through seas of blood 1 
Th* oppressive, sturdy, man-destroying Tillains9 
Who ravaged kingdoms, and laid empires waste, , 
Atkd in a cruel wantonness of power 
ThinnM states of half their people, and gave up 
To want the rest ; now, like a storm that's spent. 
Lie hush*d, and meanly sneak behind the covert. 
Vain thought I to hide tnem from the general scorn. 
That haunts and dogs them like an injur*d ghost 
Implacable.— -Here too the petty tyrant. 
Whose scant domains geographer ne*er notic'd. 
And, well for, neighbouring grounds, of arm as 

short,, 
Who fix'd his iron talons on the poor. 
And grip*d them like some lordly beast of prey ; 
DeaAo the forceful cries of gnawing hunger. 
And piteous plaintive voice of misery, 
(As it a slave was not a shred of nature. 
Of the same common nature with his lord) 
Now tame and humble, like a child that's whipp'd. 
Shakes hands with dust, . and calls the worm hit 

kinsman ; 
Nor pleads his rank and birthright. Under ground 
Precedency^sajest; vassal and lord. 
Grossly familiar, side by side consume. 

When self-esteem, or others' adulation. 
Would cunningly persuade us we were something 
Above the common level of our kind, 
'The grave gainsays the smooth complexionM flatt'ry, 
And with blunt truth acquaints us what we are. 

Beauty — ^thou pretty play-thing, dear deceit. 
That steals so softly o'er the stripling's hei^t, 
And gives it a new pulse, unknown before, 
The grave discredits thee : thy charms ezpang*d. 
Thy roses faded, and thy lilies soil'd. 
What hast thou more to boast of? Will thy lovers 
Flock round thee now^loe^Tft^^^^^^'c^^'^^^^^ 
M£thiak$ 1 see tLee wiUi Uk^ Yke^\a^N»sA.% 
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Whilst surfeited upon thy damask cheek 

The high-fed worm, in lazy volumes roird, 

Riots uD8car*d — For this, was all thy caution t 

For this, thy painful labours at thy glass ! 

T' improve those charms, and keep them in repair. 

For which the spoiler thanks thee not ? Foul feeder. 

Coarse fare and carrion please thee full as W9II, 

And leave as keen a relish on the sense. 

Look how the fair one weeps ! — the conscious tean 

Stand thick as dew-drops on the bells of flowers s 

Honest effusion 1 the »woIn heart in vain 

Works hard to put a gloss on its distress. 

Strength too— thou surly, and less gentle boast - 
Of those that laugh loud at the village ring ; 
A fit of common sickness pulls thee down 
With greater ease, than e'er thou didst the stripling 
That rashly dar*d thee to th* unequal fight. 
What groan was that I heard ? deep groan indeed t 
With anguish heavy laden ; let me trace it : 
From yonder bed it comes, where the strong mao^ 
Bj stronger arm belabour*d, gasps for breath 
Like a hard-hunted beast. How his great heart 
Beats thick ! his roomy chest by far too scant 
To give the lungs full play.— What now avail 
The strong-built sinewy limbs, and well-spread 

shoulders ? 
See how he tugs for life, and lays about him, 
Mad with his pain ! — Eager he catches hold 
Of what comes next to hand and grasps it hard. 
Just like a creature drowning ; hideous si^ht i 
Oh ! how his e^es stand out, and stare full ghastly t 
While the distemper's rank and deadly venom 
Shoots like a burning arrow 'cross his bowels. 
And drinks his marrow up. — Heard you that groan ? 
Jt was his last. — See how the great Goliah, 
Just like a child that brawFd itself to rest,/ 
Lies stiii.— What mean'st thou then, mighty 
boaster, 
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To vaunt of nerves of thine ? what means the bull. 
Unconscious of his strgpgth, to play the coward. 
And flee before a feeble thin^ like man ; 
Thaty knowing well the slackness of his arm. 
Trusts only in the well-invented knife ? 

With study pale, and midnight vigils spent, 
The star-surveying sage close to his eye 
Applies the sight-invigorating tube ; 
And travelling through the boundless length of 

space, , 

Marks well the courses of the far-seen orbs 
That roll with regular confusion there. 
In ecstacy of thought. But ah ! proud man, 
Great heights are hazardous to the weak head \ 
Soon, very soon thy firmest footing fails ; 
And down thou dropp'st into that darksome place, 
Where nor device nor knowledge ever came. 

Here, the tongue-warrior lies disabled now, 
Disarm*d, dishonoured, like a wretch that's gagg'd, 
And cannot tell his ail to passers by* 
Great man of language — whence this mighty change. 
This dumb despair, and drooping of the head ? 
Though strong persuasion hung upon thy lip. 
And sTjr insinuation's softer arts 
In ambush lay about thy flowing tongue : 
Alas ! how chop-falPn now ! thick mists and silence 
Rest, like a weary cloud, upon thy breast 

Unceasing. ^Ah 1 where is the lined arm, 

The strength of action, and the force of words. 
The well-tum'd period, and the well-tun'd voice, 
With all the lesser omamients of phrase ? 
Ah ! fled for ever, as they ne'er had been, 
Raz'd from the book of tame : or, more provoking. 
Perchance some hackney hunger- bitten scribbler 
Insults thy memory, and blots thy tomb 
With long flat narrative, or duVV^t xVk^\ek<^^ 
With beavj baiting pace iVxal ^t^^\ ^o'CkS^ \ 
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Enough to rouse a dead roan into rage. 

And warm with red resentment the wan cheek. 

Here the great masters of the heaKng art. 
These mighty mock defrauders of the tomb. 
Spite of their juleps and catholicons. 
Resign to fate.— Proud iEsculapius' son ! 
Where are thy boasted implements of art» 
And all thy well-crammM ms^azines of liealth 

«or hill nor Tale» as far as ship could go, 
or margin of the graTcl-bottom'd brook. 
Escaped thy rifling hand t — from stubborn shral 
Thou wruns*8t their shy retiring virtues out. 
And Tex*d them in the fire : nor fly nor insect* 
Nor writhy snake» escaped thy deep research. 
But why this apparatus ? why this cost ? 
Tell us, thou doughty keeper from the grave. 
Where are thy recipes and cordials now. 
With the long list of vouchers of thy cures ? 
Alas ! thou speakest not. — The bold impostor 
Looks not more silly, when the cheat's found c 

Here the lank-sided miser, worst of felons* 
Who meanly stole (discreditable shift) 
From back, and belly too, their proper chee; 
Eas'd of a tax it irk'd the wretch to pay 
To his own carcass ; now lies cheaply lodgM* 
By clam'rous appetites no longer teaz*d. 
Nor tedious bills of charges and repairs. 
But ah ! where are his rents, his comings id 
Ay ! now youWe made the rich man poor ir 
Kobb*d of his gods, what has he leftbehhif 
Oh cursed lust of gold ; when for thy sake, 
The fool throws up his interest in both wor 
First starv'd in this, then damn'd in that t 

How shocking must thv summons be, C 
To him that is at ease in his possessions ; 
Who, counting on long years of pleasure 
f^ quite lifl/fifDish'd for that worn lo cor 
In tbstt dread momeoit, how Uxe f caoiWc 
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Jlaves round the walls of her clay tenementt 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks tor help ; 
But shrieks in vain I-^How wishfully she looks 
On allshe*s leaving, now no longer her's I 
A little longer, yet a little longer, 
O might she stay, to wash away her ttainty 
And fit her for her passage*— Mournful sights 
Her very eyes weep hlood ;—• and every groaa 
She heaves is big with horror.— But the foe. 
Like a staunch murd'rer, steady to his purposot 
Pursues her close through every lane of lif«. 
Nor misses once the track, but presses on ) 
Till forc'd at last to the tremendous verge» 
At once she sinks to everlasting ruin. 

Sure 'tis a serious thing to die ! my soul> 
What a strange moment must it be, when near 
Thy journey's end, thou hast thegulph in view! 
That awful gulph no mortal e'er repass'd 
To tell what's doing on the other side. 
Nature runs back, and shudders at the sij^ht, 
And every life-string bleeds at thoughts of parting <$ 
For part they must : body and soul must part i 
Fona couple ! link'd more close than wedded pair* 
This wings its way to its Almighty source, 
The witness of its actions, now its judge $ 
That drops into the 4ark and tioisome grave* 
Like a disabled pitcher of no use. 

If death were nothing, and nought after death 'i 
If when men dy'd, at once they ceas'd to be, ' 
Returning to the barren womb of nothing. 
Whence first they sprung, then might the debauchee 
Untrembling mouth i& heav'ns :— then might th« 

drunkard 
Reel over hi^ full bowl, and, when 'tisdrain'd, 
Fill up another to the brim, and laugh 
At the poor bugbear deatb t— the\im\^VV^^^tr«^^i^ 
That's vreaf7 of the inrorld, anj^\!\T^dicAV&^<ft 
At 0D€c give each inquietude lYie «\\v% 

G 
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By gtealin^out of being when he plea8*d, 

^nd by what way, whether by hemp or steel i 

Deatb'f thousand doors stand open.— Who coi 

force 
The ill-pleased guest to sit out his full timet 
Or blame him if he goes ?-— Sure he does welly 
That helps himself as timely as he can* 
When able.— But if there's an hereafter. 
And that there is, conscience, uninfluenc*d 
And suffered to speak out, tells ev'ry man. 
Then must it be an awful thing to die : 
^ * More horrid yet to die by one's own hand. 

Self-murder !-"-narae it not i our island's shame. 
That makes her the reproach of neighbouring stat 
Shall nature, swerviug from her earliest dictate. 
Self-preservation, fall by her own act ? 
Forbid it, Heaven !— Let not, upon disgust, 
;^1 The shameless hand be fully crimson'd o'er 

With blood of its own lord.— Dreadful attempt ! 
Just reeking from, self-slaughter, in a rage. 
To rush into the presence of our Judge ; 
As if we challeng'd him to do his worst, 
And matter'd not his wrath !-— Unheard of tortu 
Must be reserved tor such : these herd together i 
The common damn'd shun their society. 
And look upon themselves as fiends less foul. 
Our time is fix'd, and all our days are numberM : 
How long, how short, we know not :— this we knc 
Duty requires we calmly waitthe summons. 
Nor dare to stir till Heaven shall give permission i 
Like sentries that must keep their destin'd stand, 
Aud'wait th' appointed hour, till they're reliev'd 
Those only are the brave who keep their ground^ 
And keep it to the last. To run away 
Is but a coward's trick : to run away 
Frcuiitbis world's ills, that at the very worst 
WiUsooa blow o'er, thinking to tnetud o\k«&\ 
Bj^ boldly venff ing ou a world uhVlivoyiUi 
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And plunging headlong in the dark ; — ^*tis mad ; 
No frenzy half 80 desperate as this. 

Tell us, ye dead ! will none of you, in pity 
To those you left behind, disclose the secret ? 
Ob ! that some courteous ghost would blab it out» 
What 'tis you are, and we must shortly be. 
Tve heard, that souls departed have sometimes 
Forewarn*d men of their death 4 — 'twas kindly done 
To knock and give -the alarunu — But what means 
This stinted charity } — ^'Tis -but lame kindness 
That does its work by halves. — Why might you not 
Tell us what 'tis to die ? * Do the strict laws 
Of your society forbid your speaking 
Upon a point so nice ? — I'll ask no more : 
Sullen, like lamps in sepulchres, your shine 
Enlightens but yourselves. Well, 'tis no mattery 
A very little time will clear up all, 
And make us learn'd as you are, and as close. 

Death's shafts fly thick : — Here falls the village 
swain. 
And there his4)amper'd lord. — The cup goes rounds 
And who so artful as to put it by ? 
'Tis long since death had the majority ; 
Yet strange J the Uving lay it not to heairt. 
See yonder maker of the dead man's bed. 
The sexton, hoary -headed chronicle. 
Of hard unmeaning face, down which ne'er stole 
A gentle tear 1 with mattock in his hand 
Digs through whole rows of kindred and acquain- 
tance. 

By far his juniors. Scarce a skull's cast up. 

But well he knew its owner, and can t^U 

Some passage of bis life. Thus hand in band 

The sot has walk'd with death twice twenty years .« 
And yet ne'er yonker on the green laughs louder. 
Or clubs a smuttier tale : — When drunkards meet. 
None sings a merrier catchy ox W^^%^Vkaao>^ 

G % 
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More billing to his cup. — Poor wretch t he mindi 

not, 
That soon some trusty brother of the trade 
Shall do for him what he has done for thoannds. 
On this side, and on that, men see their friends 
Drop off, like leaves in autumn « yet launch out 
Into fantastic schemes, which the long livers 
In the world's hale and undegen'rate days 
Could scarce have leisure for.— —Fools that we arei 
Never to think of death and of ourselves 
At the same time : as if to learn to die 
Were no concern of ours.— -Oh ! more than lottifh, 
For creatures of a day, in gamesome mood 
To frolic on eternity's dread brink 
Unapprehensive ; when, for ought we know» 
The very first swoln surge shall sweep us in. 
Think we or think we not, time hurries on» 
With a resistless unremitting stream, 
Ydf treads more soft than e*er did midnight thief» 
That slides his hand under the miser's nillow, 
And carries off his prize.— What is this worUl ? 
What, but a spacious burial-field unwall'd, 
Strcw'd with death's spoils, the spoils of animalff 
Savage and tame, and full of dead men's bones. 
The very turf on which we tread once liv'd i 
And we that live must lend our carcasses 
To cover our own offspring : in their turns 

They too must cover theirs. 'Tis here all meetf 

The shiv'ring Icelander, and sunburnt Moor; 
Men of ail climes, that never met before ; 
And of alt creeds, the Jew, the Turk, the Christiaa. 
Here the proud prince, and favourite yet prouder. 
His sov'reigu's keeper, and the people's scourge. 

Are huddled out of sight. Here lie abash'd 

The great negotiators of the earth, 
And cciebrat^ masters of the balance, 
Deep read ia stratagems, and ^'vle% of courts. 
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Now vain their treaty-skill: Death scorns to 

treat ; 
Here the o'erloaded slave flings down his burden 
From his gall'd shoulders ; — and when the stern ty- 

. rant. 
With all his guards and tools of power about him. 
Is meditating new unheard-of hardships, 
Hocks his short arm--*and quick as thought escapes 
Where tyrants tcx not, ^nd the weary rest. 
Here the warm lover, leaviqg the cool shade. 
The tell-tale echo, and the bubbling stream, 
(Timeout of mind the favorite seats of love) 
Fast b^y his gentle mistress lays him down, 

tJnblasted by fouL tongue. Here friends and foes 

Lie close, unmindful of their former feuds. 

The lawn-rob'd prelate and plain presbytery 

Ere while that stood aloof, as shy to meet. 

Familiar mingle here, like sister streams 

That some rude interposing rock has split. 

Here is the large limb*d peasant ; — Here the child 

Of a span long, that never saw the sua. 

Nor pressM the nipple, strangled in life's porch. 

Here is the mother, with her sons and daughters 4 

The barren wife, the long demurring maid. 

Whose lonely unappropriated sweets 

Smil'd like yon knot of 4X)wslips on the cliff. 

Not to be come at by the willing hand. 

Here are the prude, severe, and gay coquette. 

The sober widow, and the young green virgin, 

Cropp'd like a rose before 'tis fullj blown. 

Or half its worth disclos*d. Strange medley here 4 

Here garrulous old age winds up his tale ; 
And jovial youth, jof lightsome vacant heart* 
Whose ev'ry day was made of melody. 
Hears not the voice of mirth. — ^The shriIl4ongu*d 

shrew. 
Meek as the turtle-dove, forgets her chiding. 
Here are the wise, the geneto^OA^ ^^Gw^^^^XikX^^^v 

OS 
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The just, the ^ood, the worthless, tbeprofanoy 
The downright clown, and perfectly wen-bred i 
The fool, the churl, the scoundrel, and the mean ; 
The supple statesman, and the patriot stern i 
The wrecks of nations, and the spoils of timey 
"With all the lumber of six thousand yean. 

Poor man ! — how happy once in thy firtt state U^ 
"When yet bat warm from thy great Maker's hand. 
He stamp'd thee with his image, and, well-pleat'd^ 
SmiPd on his last fair work. — Then all was well. 
Sound was the body, and the soul serene ; 
Like two sweet instruments, ne'er out of tuner 
That play their several parts. — Nor head, nor heart, 
Offer'd to ache ; nor was there ca«i8e they should t 
For all was pure within : no fell remorse. 
Nor anxious castings-up of what might be, 
Alarm*d his peaceful bosom. — Summer seas 
Show not more smooth when kiss'd by soutbem 

winds 
Just ready to expire — scarce importuned. 
The generous soil, with d. luxuriant hands 
OfTer'd the various produce of the year. 
And evVy thing most perfect in its kind. 
Blessed ! thrice blessed days I — But ah ! how short ! 
Bless'd as the pleasing dreams of holy men ; 
But fugitive like those, and quickly gone. 
Oh ! slippVy state of things. — What sudden turns 1 
What strange vicissitudes iu the first leaf 

Of man's sad history ! To-day most happy. 

And ere to-morrow's sun has set, most abject. 
How scant the space between these vast extremes 1 
Thus far'd it with our sire : — Not long h' enjoy'd 
His paradise. — Scarce had the happy tenant 
Of the fair spot due time to prove its sweets. 
Or sum them up, when straight he must be gone. 

Ne'er to return again. And must he go ? 

Can Dought compound for the first dire offence 
Ofi»rrin0' innd ?* ■ ■ iLilcp one iVva.\. i&CQW^eXMV ' 
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Fain would he trifle time Yvith idle talk. 

And parley with his fate.; But 'tis in yain* 

Not all the Islvish odours of the (ilace. 

Offered in incense, can procure his pardon. 

Or mitigate his doom.— »-A mighty angel. 

With flaming sword, forbids his longer stay. 

And drives the loiterer forth ; nor must he take 

One last and farewell round.-^At once he lost 

His glory, and his God. — If mortal now. 

And sorely maim'd, no wonder.— Man has nnn*d« 

Sick of his bliss, and bent on new ^ventures. 

Evil he would needs try : nor try'd in Tain. 

(Dreadful experiment ! destructive measure ! 

Where the worst thin^ could happen, i» success.) 

Alas ! too well he sped !— the good he scom'd i 

S£alk*d off relucta»t, like an iU-us'd ghost. 

Not to return ;— or if it did, its visits. 

Like those of angels, short and far between : 

Whilst the black/demon, with his hell-*scap*d train, 

Admitted once into its better room, 

Grew loud and mutinous, nor would be gone ; 

Lording it o*er the man : who now too late 

Saw the rash error, which he could not mend i 

An error fatal not to him alone. 

But to his future sons, his fortune's heirs. 

Inglorious bondage !— Human nature groans 

Beneath a vassalage so vile and cruel. 

And its vast body bleeds through ev'rv vein. 

What havock hast thou made, foul monster, sin t 
Greatest and first of ills.— The fruitful parent 
Of woes^of all dimensions !— But for thee 
Sorrow had never been.— AIL noxious things . 
Of vilest nature !—- Other sorts of evils 
Are kindly circumscrib'd, and have their bounds. 
The fierce volcano, from its burning entrails. 
That belches molten stone and globes of fire, 
Involv'd in pitchy clouds oCwaoVA vcAiX<Q^s^> 
Man the adjacent fields fox iotOJ&\e&ilEk^t»vs«^^^ 
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And there it stops. — The big-swoln inundation. 
Of mischief more diffusiTe, raying loud, 
Buries whole tracks of country, threat'ning more i 
But that too has its shore it cannot pass. 
. More dreadful far than these ! sin has laid'wastCf 
Not here and there a country, but a world t 
Dispatching at a wide-extended blow 
Entire maiuLind ; and, for their sakes, defacing 
A whole creation's beauty with rude hands ; 
Blasting the foodful grain, the loaded branches. 
And marking all along its way with ruin. 
Accursed thing ! — Oh ! where shall fancy find 
A proper name to call thee by, ezpressiye 
Oridl thy horrors ?— Pregnant womb of ills ! 
Of temper so transcendently malign. 
That toads and serpents, of most deadly kind» 
€ompar*d to thee, are harmless. — Sicknesses 
Of every size and symptom, racking pains. 
And bluest plagues are thine. Seehow the fiend 
Profusely scatters the contagion round ! 
Whilst deep-mouth'd slaughter, bellowing at herheeby 
Wades deep in blood new spilt ? yet for to-morrow 
Shapes out new work of great uncommon daring, 
And inly pines till the dread blow is struck. 

But hold, rye eone' too far ; too much discoTer'd 
My father's nakedness, and nature's shame* 
Here let me pause, and drop an honest tear. 
One burst of filial duty and condolence. 
O'er all those ample deserts death has spread. 
This chaos of mankind. — O great roan-eater ! 
Whose ey'ry day is carnival, not sated yet I 
Unheard otepicure ! without a fellow 1 
The veriest gluttons do not always cram i 
Some intervals of abstinence are sought 
To edge the appetite : thou seekest none. 
Methinks the countless swarms thou hast devour'i 
And tbouBonds that each hour thou gobblest up, 
Thifi, len tbaa (hif, might goTge W;^ Vo ^^ 
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Bat ah ! rapacious still, thou gap'st for more : 

Like one, whole days defraud^ of his meals. 

On whom lank hunger lays his skinny hand. 

And whets to keenest eagerness his cravings. 

As if diseases, massacres, and poison. 

Famine, and war, were not thy caterers. 

But know, that thou must render up thy dead. 

And with high interest too.— They are not thine. 

But only in thy keeping for aseason. 

Till the great promised day of restitution i 

When loud diffusive sound from brazen trump 

Of strong-lung'd cherub,, shall alarm thy captives, 

And rouse the long, long sleepers into kfe. 

Day-light and liberty.—— 

Then must thy gates fly open, and reveal 

The mines thatlajr long forming under ground. 

In their dark.cells immur'd ; but now full ripe» 

And pure as silver from the crucible, 

That twice has stood the torture of the fire. 

And inquisition of the forge. — ^We know 

Th' illustrious Deliverer of mankind. 

The Son of God, thee foil'd. — Him in thy power 

Thou couldst not hold s-— self-vigorous he rose, 

And, shaking off thy fetters, soon retook 

Those spoils nis voluntary yielding lent i 

(Sure pledge of our releasement from thy thrall t) 

Twice twenty days he sojourned here on earth. 

And sbow'd himself alive to chosen witnesses, 

By proofs so strong, that the most slow assenting 

Bad net a scruple left. — Thishavine done. 

He mounted up to heaven. Methim^s I see him < 

Climb the aerial heights, and glide along^ 

Athwart the severing clouds : out the faint eye, 

Flung backward in the chase, soon drops its bold i 

Disabled quite, and jaded with pursuing* 

Heaven's portals wide expand to let him in i 

Nor are bis friends shut out x ^!k %Q\n& ^xq^^tv&k^ 

Not for himself alone procuteA «u\sDLVi!ViQ^<» 
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But for his train.— <— -It ^vas his royal will, 
That where he is, there should his followers he. 
Death only lies between. «-A gloomy path ! 
Hade yet more gloomy by our coward fears : 
Bat nor untrod, nor tedious : the fatigue 

Will soon go off. Besides, there's no by-road 

To bliss.— Then, why, like ilUcondition'd childreD» 

Start we at transient hardships in the way 

That leads to purer air, and softer skies. 

And a ne*er setting sun ?— Fools that we are ! 

We wish to be, wnere sweets unwith'ring bloom } 

But straight our wish revoke, and will not go. 

So have 1 seen, upon a summer's ev'n. 

Fast by a riv 'let's brink, a youngster play : 

How wishfully he looks to stem Uie tide ! 

This moment resolute, next unresolv'd s 

At last he dips his foot ; but as he dips. 

His fears redouble, and he runs away 

From th' inoffensive stream, unfaiindful now 

Of all the flow'rs that paint the further bank. 

And smil'd so sweet of late.^—— Thrice weicome 

death ! 
That after .many a painful bleeding step 
Conducts us to our home, and lands us safe 
On the long-wish'd-for shore.— Prodigious change ! 
Our bane tum'd to a blessing I — Death disarmed, 
Loses its fellness quite.— —All thanks to him 

Who scourg'd the venom out. Sure the last end 

Of the good man is peace !— How calm his exit ! 
Night-dews fall not more gently to the ground, 
fior weary worn-out winds expire so soft. 
Behold him in the evening tide of life, 
A life well spent, whose early care it was 
His riper years should not upbraid his green : 
By unperceiv'd degrees he wears away ; 
Yet, like the sun, seems larger at his setting. 
CBigb ia his faith and hopes') \ooVl V\onv Ke teachet 
A/ier the prize in Yiew I aud^ YvVl^ ^Wt^ 
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I 

That's hamperM, struggles hard to ^et away : 

"Whilst the glad gates of sight are wide expanded 

To let new glories in, the first fair fruits 

Of the fast coming harvest. — Then, oh then I 

Each earth>born joy grows vile^ or disappears. 

Shrunk to a thing of nought.-— k) f how he longs 

To have his passport signM, and be dismiss'd I 

'Tis done I and now he*s happy I — the glad soul 

Has not a wish uncrewn'd. — £v'n the mg flesh 

Rests too in hope of meeting once again 

Its better half, never to sunder more. 

Nor shall it hope in vain : — ^The time draws on 

When not a single spot of burial earth, 

Whether on land, or in the spacious sea. 

But must give back its long-committed dust 

Inviolate :^and faithfully shall these 

Make up the full account ; not the least atom 

Embezzrd, or mislaid, of the whole tale. 

Each soul shall have a body ready furnished ; 

And each shall have his own. — Hence, ye profane ! 

Ask not how this can be ? — Sure the same pow'r 

That rear*d the piece at first, and took it down. 

Can re-assemble the loose scattered parts. 

And put them as they were. — Almighty God . 

Has done much more : nor is his arm impaired 

Through length of days : and what he can, he will : 

His faithfulness stands bound to see it done. 

When the dread trumpet sounds, the slumb'ringdust, 

(Not unattentive to the call) shall wake : 

And ev'ry joint possess its proper place. 

With a new elegance of form, unknown 

To its first state. Nor shall the conscious soul 

Mistake its partner, but amidst the crowd. 
Singling its other half, into its arms ^ 

Shall rush with all th' impatience of a man 
That's new come home, and, having ^<yo^ ^&ft^ 

absent. 
With haste runs over eVr^f MtetcoXxws^v 
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In pain to see the whole. Thrice happy meeting I 
Nor time, nor death, shall ever part tnem more. 
'Tis but a night, a long and moonless night. 
We make the graye our bed, and then are gone* 
^ Thus, at llie shut of eT*n, the weary bird '^} 

\ Leaves the wide air, and in some lonely brake ^ 
^^ Cow'rs down, and dozes till the dawn of day i 

( Then daps his well-fledg'd wingsi and bean away* 
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^intlTTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. 



<^^<%%^%»»»»<»^^'<<»% 



^HB cnrfew tolls, the knell of parting daj. 
The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the lea. 
The plougiinian homewacd plods bis weary way» 
And leaves the world-^o darkness, and to me* 

Now fades the glimm'ring landscape on the sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Saye where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowsy tinklings loll the distant folds i 

Save that from yonder iry^mantled tow'r. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wand*rinff near her secret bow*r. 
Molest her ancient scuitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree*s shade. 
Where heares the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 
Bach in his narrow cell for CTer laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 
The swallow twitt'ring from the straW-built sbcdf 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing bom. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed* 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bnrai 
Or bus;f housewife plj her ey'ning care i 
Nor children run to lisp tbeii «vcer% tcXuxti^ 
Or climb his kneei the eu^^^dL^iNsA \a ^tt«« 

li 
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Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund did they drive their teams a-field ! - 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure i 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile. 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r. 
And all that beauty, sill that wealth e'er gave. 
Await alike th' inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory l«ad — but to the grave. 

Nor yon, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 
If mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 
IVliere thro* the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault. 
The pealing anthem sweUs the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust. 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the sifent dust. 
Or flatt'ry sooth the dull cold ear of death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot, is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire s 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway*d, 
Or wak'd to ecstacy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er imrol ; 
Chill penury repress'd their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 
The dark untathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a. flower is bom to blush unseed, 
And waste its sweetneu on the desert air, 
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Some villa^-Hampden, that, ^ith daantle§s breast» 
The little tyraut 4>f his fields withstood i 
Some mute inglorioos Milton here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood* 

Th* applause of list'ning senates to commaod» 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise^ 
To scatter plenty o*er a smiling land. 
And read their history in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade i nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but .their crimes confin'd t 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne* 
And shut the gates of mercy on nuinkind : ^ 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide i 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame i 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride« 
With incense kindled at the muses* flame* 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife» 
Their sober wishes, never learnt to stray i 
Along the cool se^uester'd vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yetev'n these bones, from insult to protect* 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd. 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by th* unletter'd mose* 
The place of fame and elegy supply i 
-And many a holy text around she strews* 
That teach the rustic moralist to die* 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd. 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, line'r\iie> IooWVi^xb^X 
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Oa iome fond breaft the parting fonl relief* 
Some pious drops the closm^ eye requires } 
Bv'n from the tomb the Toice of nature cries » 
Et'u in our ashes Htc their wonted fires* 

For thee* who, mindful of th* unhonour'd deadf 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate s 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate» 

Hsmly some hoary-headed swain may say, 
** Off haye we seen him, at the peep of dawn» 
** Brushing, with hafty steps, the dews away, 
** To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

** There, at the foot of Tonder nodding beech, 
** That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
*< His listless length at noontide would he straCcbf 
** And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 

*' Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scomp 
<* Mutt*ring his wayward fancies, ne would rovei 
" Now drooping, wofui wan, like one forlorn, 
** Or craz*d with care, or cross'd in hopelns love* 

^< One mom I miss*d him on th* accustomed hill, 
** Along the heath, and near his fay'ritetre^^l 
'■ Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 
<< Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

** The next, with dirges due, in sad array, 
** Slow thro* the churchway path we saw him borne : 
** Approach, and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 
** 6ra?*d on the stone, breath yon aged tbpm.** 
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THE EPITAPH. 

HfiRB rests his bead upon the lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown : 
Fair science frown*d not on his humble birthi 
And Melancholy niark'd him for her own* 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 

HeaT*n did a recompense as largely send t 

He gave to mis*ry aJl he had — a tear ; 

He gain*d from heay'n ('twas all he wish'd) a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, x 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 
The bosom of his Father and nis God. 



Ha 
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OR, A PROSPfeCT OF SOCIETY, 
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TO THE. ^ 

If 

REV. HENRY GOLDSMITH. 

Dbar S1R9 

] AM leDsible that the friendthip between m cai| 
acquire no new force from the ceremonki of fi 
Dedication 1 and» perhaps, it demands an ezcuse» 
thus to prefix your name to m j attempts^ whidi you 
decline giyin^ with your own. But as a part of this 
poem was formerly written to .jou from Switzerland, 
the whole can now with propnety, be onty inscribed 
to ^ou. It will also throw a light upon many partf 
of it« when the reader understiudsy that it is addres- 
sed to a man* who, deq[»isin^ fame and fortune, ha« 
retired early to happiness ana obsetirity, with an in? 
come of forty pounds a year* 

I now perceiTO, my dear brother, the wisdom of 
your humble choice. You haTO entered upon a sar 
cred office, where the harrest is ffreat, and the la- 
bourers are but few 1 while you Tiaye left the field 
4>f ambition, where the labourers are many, and the 
harvest not worth carrying away. Bat oip all kinds 
of ambition, as things are now c\tt»csataaKX^% "V^* 
Aa/if that which Bunuei po^icjXiwBftVk^^"^^^**^^ 
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What from the increased refinement of the timet« 
from the divenit j of judgments, produced by oppo*- 
uk^ systems of criticum, and from the more preTueat 
diTeffMnu of ^inioa inflocDoed by party i tbe strong- 
est ind hmppiert efforts can expect to please but in ft 
Tery narrow circle. 

Poetry makes a principle amBtemcut among .on- 
polidiednations ; but in a country Tergin^ to the ex- 
tremes of refinonentf painting and music come ia 
for a share. And as they offer the feeble mind a less 
laborious entertainment, they at first rival poetry, 
and at length supplant her ; they engross all favour 
to themseRes, and, though but younger sisters, seize 
upon the elder's birth-right. 

Yet, however this art may be n^lected by tbe 
poweriful, it is still in greater danger Trom the mis- 
taken efforts of the learned to improve it. What 
criticisms have we not hesad of late in favour of 
blank verK and Pindaric odes, choroHes, anapests, 
and iambici, illiterative'care and happy negligence ! 
Every absuidity has now a champion to defend it ; 
and as he is generally much in the wrong, so he has 
always much to say ; for error is ever talkative. 

But there is an enemy to this art still more dan- 
gerous, I mean party. Party entirely distorts the 
judgment, and destroys the taste. A mind capable 
of relishing general beauty, when once infected with 
this disease, can only .find pleasure in what contri- 
butes to increase the distemper. Like the tiger that 
seldom desists from pursuing man after having once 
preyed upon human fiesh, the reader, who has once 
gratified his appetite with calumny, makes, ever a^ 
ter, tbe most agreeable feast upon murdered reputa-. 
tion* Such rcMers generally admire some hail-wit- 
ted thing, who wants to be thought a bold man^ 
having lost the character of a wise one. Him ther 
dignity with the name of poet i his lampoons 9 
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called satire» his turbulence is said to be force> and 
hipphrenzj fire* 

What reception a poen^ may find* which has nei« 
ther abuse, party, nor blank verse to support it, I 
cannot tell, nor am I much solicitous to know. My 
aims are right. Without espousing the cause of any 

Farty, I have attempted to moderate the rase of all. 
have endeavoured to show, that there may lie equal 
happiness in other states, though differently govern- 
ed from our own ; that each state has a particular 
principle of happiness : and that this principle, in 
each state, and m our own in particular, may be 
carried to a mischievous excess. There are few can 
jud^e better than yourself, how far these pontions 
are illustrated in this poem. 

I ami Sirt 

Your most ailfectionate Brotiiery 

OLIVBR GOLDSMITH. 
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Jg^EMOTE, oofriended, melindiolj, ilov. 

Or bj the lazy Sdield, or wandainr Po i 
Or oowardy where the mde Carinthiaii boor 
Agaioft the hoiueleif ftranger fhuU the door i 
Or where Campania*! plain forsaken liei» 
A weary watte expanding to the ikiei : 
Where'er I roam* whatever realmf -to lee. 
My heart nntravellM fondlj tarns to thee t 
Still to my brother tarns with ceaseless pain» 
And drags at each remoye a lengthening chain* 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest fnend. 
And round his dwelling gnardian saints attend s 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their eyening fire i 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair. 
And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 
Blest be tnose feasts, with simple plenty crown'd. 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Lau^h at the jests or pranks that neyer fail. 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale, 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
Ana learn the luxury of doin^ good. 

But me, not destined such delights to share, 
Mf prime of life in wand'ring spent, and care t 
Impelled, with steps unceaMug, lo ^\K%>ife 
^'o/ue ileeting gooi. that mocka me mVStiV^i 
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That, like the circle bounding earth and dLicSy 
.Allures from far, yet as I follow, flies. 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 
ET*n now, where Alpine solitudes ascendt 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And, placed on hieh above the storm's career, 
Look downward where an hundred reaUns appear i 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 
Tbepomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride. 

Wnen thus creation's charms around combme. 
Amidst the store, should thankless pride repine ? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good, which makes each humbler bosom vain I 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can» 
These little things are great to little man ; 
And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 
Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendor 
, crown'd ; 

Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion rounds 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale. 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flow'ry vale. 
For me your tributary stores combine ; 
Creation*s heir ! the world, theworhlismine. 

As some lone miser visiting his store, 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er i 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill. 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still t 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise» 
Pleas*d with each good that Heaven to man supplies: 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall. 
To see the hoard of human bliss so small i 
And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consign'd. 
Where my worn soul, each wand*ring hope at restt 
May gather bliss to see my fellows bk&t« 
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But, where to find that happiest spot beloWi 
Who tan direct, when all pretend to know ? 
The shudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclsums that happiest spot his own i 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas. 
And his long nights of rerehry and ease. 
The naked negro, panting at the line. 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine* 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid waye. 
And thanks his ^ods for all the good they gave* 
Such is the patriot's boai^t where'er we roam. 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare. 
And estimate the blessings which ihej share ; 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind. 
As different good, by Art or Nature giren, 
To different nations, makes their blessings eTen. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliss at labour's earnest call ; 
With food as well the peasant is supply 'd 
On Idra's cli£fs as Amo*s shelyy side i 
And though the rocky-crested summits frown. 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down* 

From art more various are the blessings sent i 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content : 
Yet these each other's power so strong contest. 
That either seems destructive of the rest. 
Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment faifa 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails* 
Hence every state, to one lov'd blessing prone. 
Conforms and models life to that alone ; $ 

Each to the favourite happiness attends, 
And spurns the plan that aims at other ends i 
Till, carried to excess in each domain. 
This favourite good begets peculiar pain. 
But Jet U8 view these ItuIm wVlh closer eyes. 
And trace Ibem through the \}xov^^X ^WX 
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Here for a while, my proper cares resi^My 
Here let me «it in sorrow for mankind { 
Like yon neglected shrub at random cast. 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 

Far to the right, where Appennine ascends. 
Bright as the summer, Italy extends t 
Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side, 
Woods over woocu in gay theatric pride ; 
While oft some temple's mould'ring tops between 
With venerable grandenr mark the scene. / 

Could Nature's bounty satisfy the breast. 
The sons of Italy were surely blest. 
Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground i 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear. 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year i 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives that blossom but to die i 
These here disporting own the kindred soil, 
Nor ask luxuriance n'om the planter's toil i 
While sea-borne gales their gelid winp expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smilmg lapd. 
But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 
And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 
Man seems the only growth that dwmdies here. 
Contrasted faults through all their manners reign i 
Though poor, luxurious I though submissive, vain i 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue ; 
And e'en in penance plannmg sins anew. 
All evils here contaminate the mind. 
That opulence departed leaves behind i 
For wealth was theirs, nor iar remov'd the date, 
When Commerce proudly flourish'd through the 

state; ^ 

At her command the palace learnt to rise. 
Again the loog*fail'u GoliiiiniM^<^\.V^<ti»B»^>^ 
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The c^YiUs g\om*d beyond e'ea nature warm^ 
I'he pregnant quarry teem'd wilh human foriuy 
But, more unsteady than the fouthem eale^ 
Soon Commerce turned on other ihoret ner fail t 
While nought remained of ail that riches gave. 
But towns unmanned « and lords without a slave 9 
And late the nation founih with fruitless skill. 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Yet still the loss of wealth is ben supply *d 
6y arts» the splendid wrecks of former pride i 
From these the feeble heart and long-fairn mind 
An easy compensation seem to find* 
Here may be seen« in bloodless pomp array'd, 
l*he pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade ; 
Processions fonn'd for piety and love^ 
A mistress or a saint in every grove. 
( JB? sports like these are ail their cares beguil*d 1 

^ The sports of children satisfy the child* 

When nobler aims have suffered long control^ 
.\ T^cy sink at last, or feebly man the soul t 

r- While low delights, succeeding fast behind » 

tt tn happier roeannen occupy the mind : 

As in those domes^ where Caesars once bora iway» 
!^ Defac*d by time and tottering in decay* 

Amidst the ruin, heedless of the dead, 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed* 
And, woud^ring man could want the larger pile* 
£zults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them t turn we to^survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display ; 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy, mansions tif 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread : 
J^o product here the barren hills afford* 
But man and steel, the soldier and his sword 1 
No vernal blooms tiieir torpid rocks array. 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May t 
^o zephyr fondly soothes the nvouiiUiii*t brei 
^i aeleor^B glare, aad stormy g\oom%'vEk^« 
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Yet still, e^en here. Content can spread a diarini 

Redress the dime, and all its rage disarm^ 

Though poor the peaaant's hut, his feast though 

small, 
He sees his little lot the lot of all i 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head. 
To shame the deatness of his humble shed i 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal* 
To make him loath his yegetable meal t 
But calm and bred in ignorance and toil. 
Each ^ish contracting, fits him to the soil* 
Cheerful at mom he wakes from short reposes 
Breathes the keen air, and caf ols as he goes { 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep. 
Or drives his Tent*rous ploughshare to the steep i 
Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark ttiQ wi^jt 
And drags the struggling savage into day« 
At night returning, every labour sped. 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed i 
Smiles bv his cheerful fire, and round sqrveyii 
His children's looks, that brighten at the bla^e i 
While his lov'd partner, boastftil of her hoacdi 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board \ 
Ana haply too some pilgrim, thither led. 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed* 

Thus every good his native wilds impart. 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart $ 
And ev*n those bilk that round his manfiQO rise» 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforroSt 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the stornn | 
And as a babe, when scaring sounds molestt 
Clings close and closer to the mother's breast» 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roart 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assign*4 
Their wfuits but fewi th^if ^RWd^^^^^^^^x 
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Tet let them only share the praises doe, 

If few their wants, their pleasures are but few ; 

For every want that stimulates the breast. 

Becomes a source of pleasure when redrort. 

Whence from such lands each pleasing science flief» 

That first excites desire, and tnen supplies ; 

Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures c)oy» 

To fill the languid pause with finer joy ; 

Unknown those powers that raise the soql to flame. 

Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 

Their level life is but a mould'ring fire. 

Nor quench'd by want, nor fanu'd by strong desire ( 

Unfit for raptures, or if raptures cheer 

On some high festival of once a year. 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire. 

Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow t 

Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low i 

For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 

Unalter'd, unimprov'd their manners run i 

And love*s and friendship's finely pointed dart 

Falls blunted from each indurated heart t 

Some sterner virtues o'er the mountain's breast 

May sit, like falcons, cow'ring on the nest ; 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 

Through life's more cultur'd walks, and charm the 

way. 
These far dispers'd, on timorous pinions fly 
To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn t and France displays her bright domain. 
Gay sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Pleas'd with thyself, whom all the world can pleas 
How often have I led thy sportive chojr, • 
With tuneless pipe beside the murmuriug Loire ! 
Where shading elms along the margin grew. 
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And haply* though my harsh touch fatteriag ttiHt 
But mock'd all tuae, and marr'd the dancer's skill i 
Yet would the Yilla^ praise my wondrous pawfr« 
And dance, forgetnil of the noos-tide houff< 
Alike all ases. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthftf} mase } 
' And the gay grandsire, skiird in gestic lore^ 
Has fridL'd beneath the burden of threeicore. 
So bright a life these thoughtless realms display i 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away % 
■ Their*s are those hearts that mind to miad endear. 
For honour forms the social temper here. 
Honour, that praise which real merit gains. 
Or e'en imaginary worth obtains. 
Here passes current s paid from hand to haodt 
It shirts in splendid traffic rouQd the l^nd t 
From courts to camps, to cottages itstrayf« 
And all are taught an avarice of praise i 
. They please, are ple^i'd ; they give, to get esteem i 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem* 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies. 
It gives their tollies also room to rise i 
For praise too dearly lov'd or warmly sooghl 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought t 
And the weak soul, within itself unblest. 
Leans for all pleasure on another's breast. 
Hence Ostentation here, with tawdry art« 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impAfi f 
Here Vanity assumes her pert grimace. 
And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace i 
Here beggar Pride defrauds her daily cheer. 
To boast one splendid banquet once a year ; 
The mind still turns where shifting fashion drtWfi 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applauset 

To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Enibosom'd in the deep where Holland liet % 
Methinks her patient toua \m^<k^\qa 1^MDii^ 
Where tbo broad cm^cau Vbuqi ^.^gKc^^te^^wsi^ 
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And, sedulous to stop the coming tide« 
Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride ; 
Onward niethinks, and diliffentiy slow, 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow $ 
Spreads its long arms amidst the wat'ry roar^ 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore : 
While the pent ocean, rising o*er the pile. 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile ; 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossom'd vale, 
The willow tufted bank, the gliding sail. 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescuM from his reign. 

Thus, while around the wave subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 
Industrious habits in each bosom reign. 
And Industry begets a love of gain. 
Bence all the good from opulence that springs. 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 

• Are here displayed. Their mncii-lov'd wealth imparts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts \ 
But, view them closer, craft and fraud appear^ 
E'en liberty itself is bartered here : — 
^t gold*s superior charms all freedom flies. 
The needy sell it, and the rich,man buys $ 
A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves. 
Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 
^nd calmly bent, to servitude conform. 
Dull as their lakes that sleep beneath the storm. 

Heavens ! how unlike their Beigic sires of old 1 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably hold ; 
War in each breast, and freedom cm each brow % 
Bow much unlike the sons of Britain now ! 

Fir'd at the sound, my genius spreads her wing» 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring i 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 
Aad brighter streams than fam'd Hydaspes glide* 

77jcre all around the gentlest btceTe* ^Vtvj , 
Therijg^atle music melts oa c^cry %^T?iy \ 
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Creation*8 mildest charms are there comb'm'd, 
Extremes are onlj in the master's mind : 
Stern o'er each bosom Reason holds her state. 
With daring aims irregularly great : 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by. 
Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, . 
By forms unfashion'd fresh from Nature's hand ; 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul. 
True to imagined right, above controul ; 
While e'en the peasant boasts these rights to scan. 
And learns to venerate himself as man* 

Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured here, 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear ; 
Too blest, indeed, were such without alloy ; 
But foster'd e'en by Freedom, ills annoy % 
That independence Britons prize too high. 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie i 
The self-dependent lordlings stand alone. 
All kindred claims that soften life unknown : 
Here by the bonds of nature feebly held, 
JVJinds combat minds, repelling and repell'd i 
Ferments arise, imprison'd factions roar, 
Represt Ambition struggles round her shore ; 
Whilst, over-wrought, the general system feels 
Its motion stop, or frenzy fires the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As social bonds decay, 
As duty, love, and honour, fail to sway. 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 
»Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone. 
And talent sinks, and n^erit weeps unknown ; 
Till time may come, when stript of all her charms, 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms. 
Where noble stems transmit the patriot claim. 
And monarchs toil, and poets pant for fame<^ 
One sink of level avarice ftV\«\V \\q^ 
And ichoiarsi soldierfti \L\ii^«t u\\Yiq^^^^^^^' 
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Yet think not thus, "when Freedom's ilis I statCy 
I mean to flatter kingSy or court the great ; 
Ye powers of truth that bid my soul aspire. 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire I 
And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble's rage, s^nd tyrant's angry steel % 
Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By cold contempt, or favour's fostering sun. 
Still may thy blooms the chargeful clime endure, 
I only would repress them to secure : 
For just experience tells in every soil. 
That those who think must govern those who toil f 
And all that freedom's highest aims can reach, 
Is but to lay proportion'd loads on each ; 
Much on the low ; the rest, as rank supplies. 
Should in columnar diminution rise : 
While, should one order disproportion'd grow. 
Its double weight must ruin all uelow. 
O then how bUnd to all that truth requires. 
Who think it freedom when a part asphres ! 
Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms. 
Except wnen fast approaching danger warms t 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne. 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own : 
When i behold a tactions band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are free i 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw. 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law i 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam, 
Fillag'd from slaves to purchase slaves at home i 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 
Tear off reserve, and bear my swelling heart i 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful boiur» 
When £rst ambition struck at regal power i 
And tbvs poJiuting honout m\\.% ^ovltca^ 
(Ga re weakk to »way ttie mui^ ni\V5si ^oviXiV ^w^^ 
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Hai« we not seen, round Britain's peopled shore. 
Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore ; 
Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste. 
Like flaring tapers brightening as they waste ? 
Seen Opulence, her grandeur to maintain. 
Lead stern Depopulation in her train, 
And over fields where scatter*d hamlets rose. 
In barren solitary pomp repose ? 
Have we not seen, at pleasure's lordly call. 
The smiling long- frequented village fall i 
Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay *d. 
The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 
Forc'd from their homes, a melancholy train. 
To traverse climes beyond the western main ; 
Where wild Oswego spretds her swamps around. 
And Niagara stunf with thund'ring sound ? 

' E'en now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Throtigh tangled forest, and through dangerous 

ways i 
Where beasts with man divided empire claimy 
And the brown Indian takes a deadly aim ; 
There, wh'de above the giddy tempest flies. 
And all around distressful yells arise, 
The pensive exile, bending with his woe, 
To stop too fearful, and too faint to go. 
Casts a fond look where England's glories shme. 
And bids his bosom sympathize with mine. 
Vain, verv vain my weary search to find 
That bliss wnich only centres in the mind i 
Why have I stray'd irom pleasure and repose. 
To seek a good each government bestows ? 
In every government, though terrors reign. 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 
Uow small, of all tnat human hearts endure. 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ! 
Still to ourselves in every placQ consigned. 
Our own felicity we make ot fL\iOL\ 
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With fecret course, which no loud rtormi nxmojt 
Glides the smooth current of domestic jojr. 
The lifted axe, the agomziog wheel* 
Luke*s iron crowo, imd Dami^'s bed of steel* 
To men remote from power but rmrely known, 
IieaYe reason, faith, and conscience ali our own* 
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to 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. . 

1)ear SiR| 

] CAN have no expectations* in an addren of this 
Hindy either to add to jour reputation* or to 
establish my own. You can gain nothing from mj 
admiration^ as I am ignorant of that art in 'which 
you are said to excel s and I may lose much by the 
severity of yonr judgment, as few have a juster taste 
in poetry than you. Setting interest therefore aside^ 
to which J never paid much attention* 1 must be in^^ 
dulged at present in following my affections. The 
only Dedication I ever made was to mv brother* be- 
cause I loved him better than most other men. He 
is since dead. Permit me to inscribe this poem to 

How far you may be pleased with the versification 
and mere meciianical parts of this attempt* I do not 
pretend to inquire : but I know you,will object (and 
indeed several of our best and wisest friends concur 
in the opinion) that the depopulation it deplores is 
no where to be seen, and the disorders it laments are 
only to be found in the poet's own imagination. To 
this I can scarce make anv other answer* than that 
I sincerely believe what I have written s that I have 
iakco all possible paini) la in^ coauVt^ «i.»»i>»i^^ 
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for these four or five 'rears pa«t» to be certain of ivbat 
I alledge, and that all my views and inauiries have 
]ed me to believe those miseries real, which I here 
attempt to display. But this is not the phice to en- 
ter into an inquiry whether the country be depopu- 
lating or not : the discussion would take up 'much 
room ; and I should prove myself, at best, an indif- 
ferent politician, and tire the reader with a long pre- 
face, when I want his unfatigued attention to a long 
poem. 

In regretting the depopulation of the country, I 
inveigh against the increase of our luxuries ; and here 
also I expect the shout of modem politicians against 
me* For twenty or thirty years past, it has been the 
fashion to consider luxury as one of the greatest na- 
tional advantages ; and all the wisdom of antiquity 
in that particular as erroneoqs. Still, howefer, I 
must remain a professed ancient on that head, and 
continue to think those luxuries prejudicial to states, 
by which so many vices are introduced, and so many 
kmgdoms have been undone. Indeed, so mnch has 
been poured out, of late, on the other side of the 
question, that, merely for the sake of novelty and 
variety, one would sometimes wish to be in the 
right. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your sincere friend, and ardent admirer, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH* 
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CWEET Auburn 1 loveliest village of the plain. 
Where health and plenty chieer the labouring 
swain ) 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid. 
And parting summer's lingering blooms delay'd r 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth. When every sport could please^ 
How often have I loiter'd o'er thy green. 
Where humble happiness endear'd each scene ! 
Bow often have I paus'd on every charm, 
The sheltered cote, the cultivatea farm. 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 
The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill ; 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made : 
How often have I blest the coming day, 
When toilfemitting lent its turn to play» 
And all the village train, from labour free. 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 
While many a pastime circled in the shade. 
The young contending as the old surveyed $ 
And many a gambol trolic'd o'er the ground. 
And sleights of art, and feats of strength went round i 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tir'd. 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspir'd i 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown 
By holding out to tire each other down ; 
The swain mistrustless of his smutted face. 
While secret laughter titlet'd tQ>\^\^«'^«Kft>\ 
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The bashful Tirgln^s side-Ion? looks of lo?e» 

The matrou*8 glance that would those looks reprove 

These were thy charms, sweet village 1 sports like 

these, 
With sweet succession, taught e*en toil to please : 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influeace shed* 
These were thy charms — but all these charms are 
fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of (he lawD» 
Thy sports arc fled, and all thy charms withdrawn i 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen. 
And desolation saddens all thy green : 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
But, choakM with sedges, works its weedy way : 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest. 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest i 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies. 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries ; 
Sunk are thy bovrers in shapeless ruin all. 
And the long grass overtops the mouldVing wall. 
And trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand* 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

lil faros the laud, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade i 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 
But a bold peasa. try, their country's pride. 
When once deslroy'd, can never be supply 'd. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began. 
When every rood of ground maiutaiu'd its man i 
For him light Labour spread her wholesome store» 
Just gu\c v^hat life required, but gave no more i 
His best companions, innocence and health $ 
And his beat riches, ignorance of wealth. 
Bui times arc alter' d : Vta(\tf»v«\^efcV\\i^ltaia 
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Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose. 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose i 
And every want to luxury all^M* 
And e?ery pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloora* 
Those calm desires that ask'd but little room. 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
LiVd in each look, and brighten'd all the green ; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn 1 parentof the blissful hour. 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's pow*r« 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds. 
Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruin'd grounds } 
And, many a year elaps'd, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew ; 
Here, as with doubtful, pensive steps I range. 
Trace every scene and wonder at the change. 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train. 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world oi care, 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown. 
Amidst these humble bow'rs to lay me down ; 
My anxious day to husband near the close. 
And keep life's flaijoe from wasting by repose ; 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still. 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learn'd skill. 
Around my fire an ev'ning group to draw, 
And tell of alt I felt, and all I saw : 
And, as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue. 
Pants to the place* from whence at first she fiew, 
I still had hopes, mv long vexations past. 
Here to return — and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement 1 friend to life's decline. 
Retreat from care that never must be mine. 
How blest is he who crowtA^ wi %Vi^<^\^^^^2&K!(K^ 
A foutb of labour ^r'llh aii ^^^ o^ «wfc \ 
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Who tfmU a world where strong temptations try. 
And since *tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weep. 
Explore the mine* or tempt the dangerous deep $ 
Vo sarly porter stands in guilty state. 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Ansels around befriending virtue's friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceiv'd decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way. 
And all his prospects brightening to the last^ 
Bis heaven commences ere the world be past I 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening's dose^ 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose s 
There, as I pass'd with careless steps and slow. 
The mii^ling notes came soften'd irom below ; 
The swam responsive as the milk-maid sung» 
The sober herd that low'd to meet their young t 
The noisy gttae that gabbled o'er the pool. 
The playful children just let loose from school : 
The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whispering 

wind. 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind : 
These all in soft confusion sought the shade. 
And fill'd each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of population fail. 
No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale : 
No busy steps the grass-grown foot- way tread, 
But all the bloomy flush of lite is fled ; 
All but yon widow'd, solitary thing, ~ « 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 
She, wretched matron ! forc'd in age, for bread. 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 
To pick her wint'ry fageot from the thorn. 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom : 
She only left, of all the harmless train, 
T//e gsuf historian of the pensive pVam. 
y^ear yonder copse^ where once iVve ^wtei wswV^* 
d sljJJ where many a garden fVov«ct %to^% VA^ \ 
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There, where a few torn sht'uhs the place disclose, 
The village preacher^s modest mansion rose* 
A man he wm to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e*er had changed, nor wishM to change his place t 
rrnskilful he to fawn, or" seek for power, 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More bent to rais^the wretched than to rise. 
&is house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wandVings, but reliev*d their pain : 
The long remember*d beggar was his guest. 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast % 
The ruin*d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 
The broken soldier kindly bade to stay. 
Sat by his fire, and talked the night away ; 
Wept o'er hiiTwounds, or tales of sorrow done, • 
ShoulderM his- crutch, and show'd how fields were 

won, 
Pleas'd with his guests, the good man learned to 

glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits, or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave, ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And ev'n his failings lean to virtue's side ; 
But in bis duty prompt at every call. 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all* 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt her new-fledg'd offspring to the skies. 
He try'd each art, repro?*d each dull delay, 
Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay'dt 
The reverend champion ftloo^. ^ KVXvv^ ^\yo\xv^.% 
Despair and anguish Aed VVve »\.t\i^'^v^^^^^- 
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Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last faltering accents whisper'd iiraise. 

At church, with meek and unafibctea grace. 
His looks adom'd the venerable plaee t 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain'd to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man. 
With readv zeal each honest rustic ran ; 
Even childfren followed with endearing wile, 
And pluck*dhis gown, to share thejgood man's smile; 
19is ready smile a parent's warmth ezprest. 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest i 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were giv'n. 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heay*n : 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swellsfrom the vale and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spr«id, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
* With blossom'd furze unprofitably gay. 
There, in his noisy mansion skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school : 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew : 
W^ell bad the boding trenibiers learnt to trace. 
The day's disasters m his morning face t 
Full well they laugh 'd, with counterfeited glee. 
At all his jokes, fbr many a joke had he t 
Full well the busy whisper circling round. 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frown'd : 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught. 
The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
The village all declared how much he knew ! 
'Twas certain he could write, and cipher too : 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage^ 
And eren the story ran that he could guage. 
/n arguing toOf the parson oyiii'd^Vi\%&\VV^ 
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While words of learned leagth and thund'ring sound, 
Amaz'd the gazing rustics ranged around s 
And still they gaz'd, and still the wonder grew. 
That one smallhead could carry all he knew. 
But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumph*d, is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high* 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye. 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draugnts in* 

spir'd. 
Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retir'd. 
Where village statesmen talk*d with looks profound. 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondlv stoops to trace 
The parlour splendors of that festive place : 
The white-wash'd wall, the nicely sanded floor. 
The varnished clock that click 'd behind the door ; 
The chest, contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day $ 
The pictures plac'd for ornament and use. 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose i 
The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day. 
With aspen boughs, and flow*rs, and fennel gay i 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show. 
Ranged o'er the chimney, glistened in a row. 

Vain, transitory splendor ! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall f 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart* 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of bis daily care $ 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale. 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear. 
Relax his pondrous strength, and lean to hear i 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantUne bWia ^o lo^xAx 
lHoT the coy maid, half wuVVog Vo \ie \t«flX> 
SbaU kin the cup to pan it io Oa x«»^^ 
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Yefl, let the rich deride, the proud disdaiDy 
These simple blessings of the lovi \y Iraia $ 
To iiie more dear, congenial to my heart. 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has Us play. 
The soul adopts and owns their first-born sway. 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfin*d : 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade. 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd. 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 
And, even while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 
The heart, distrusting, asks if this be joy ? 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 
'Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore. 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore ; 
Hoards, even beyond the miser's wish abound. 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name. 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space (hat many poor supply *d s 
Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds. 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds : 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth. 
Has robb'd the neighboring fields of half their growtl 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 

- Indignant spurns the cottage from the green t 
Around the world each needful product flies. 
For all the luxuries the world supplies. 
While thus the land, adoru'd for pleasure all, 
Jn barren splendor feebly waits the fall. 
As some fair female unadoTa'dvcad'^Um^ 

^cure to please while youlVi co\i^tA%\L«c xcvfQi 
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Slights every borrow'd charm that dress supplies, 

Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes $ 

But wheo those charms are past, for charms are frail. 

When time advances, and when lovers fail. 

She then shines forth, solicitous to bless. 

In all the glaring impotence of dress : 

Thus fares the land, by luxury betray *d. 

In nature's. simplest charms at first array'd. 

But verging to decline, its splendors rise, 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise i 

While, scourged by famine from the smiling land, 

The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 

^nd, while he sinks without one arm to save. 

The country blooms — a garden, and a grave. 

Where then, ah, where shall poverty reside. 
To 'scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 
If to some common's fenceless limits stray'd. 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade. 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And ev'n the bare- worn common is denv'd. 

If to the city sped — what waits him there ? 
To see profusion that he must not share i 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combin'd« 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know. 
Extorted from his fellow- creature's woe. 
Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade. 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 
Here while the proud their long-drawn pomps dis* 

play, 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 
The dome where pleasure holds the midnight reign. 
Here richly deck'd admits the gorgeous train i 
Tumultuous graudeur crowds the blazing square. 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare : 
Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy 1 
Sure these deuote one univert&V y>^ \ 
Arethese thy serious thoughU ^— k\\^\XWtk^vafc^'^ 
H'/iere the poor houseleM »\AV«vftS^«^^^^^^^ 
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* * ■- • rt-Ai- ifuiurs* :3a: .uckle» hour, 
■^ ■-, .. ^ T.-H i.iuYii:cii» -t" -_ie tw^wn, 
<*. i'- Ti.^ t .tt» uia 'vjti> ,:" ^•jaitr% brown. 

■ II-. *'c-.*. V-. »;.t^. ! a< r:re loveliest traiOi 
'.. a.. u* j.i.-'.i.-ja: • J'^r 3iiui ? 

^ - ^ :.. ' k' .m: vx ^oru uzrudei between , 
'*• ' •»■■.: :* * » ..1 "^i a. u:i «tep» Ibej go, 

^ '»■'"«.. • t ::.*. T!i»-ll i-nCJ Clifir woe 

>.".. . r-.i. !v'-.' -. Ti J :: i: cdiina'J btftbre, 

'-■ .•.%.* ..■ N.kio..!* iciu-* *.-** .-11- % L \uhance crownMi 
\\ >^..^. . ^ .^ ^. ^„, . . ri: >crH ctralh around ; 
^* N' V. ^; ji^ t *.^ », ,:'t\:ri3.z^r fe^rs to wake 
I :* X* • • . ^ « -^- -V rs ^ ( ; r .- ^ e::^ 5? i\. i #;■. a^^^ | 
^* - V,' .. , ./ L— : ^r> wjL.t :r<f.r i:j^>i^5» pi^J* 
^ • * » i^;* .-i- ^, -..'i :- T-T.irvrroL* *a\\ thaa i\iey ; 
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Good beaYen ! what sorrows gloomM that parting 
day. 
That called them from their native walks away I 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure pa^t, 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly iook*d their 

last. 
And took a long farewell ! and wish'd, in vain, 
For seats like these beyond the western main ; 
Andf sbudd'ring still to face the distant deep, 
KeturnM and wept, and still returned to weep* 
The good old sire, the first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others* woe $ 
But for himself, in conscious virtue brave* 
He only wished for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears. 
The fond companion of his hapless years. 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 
And left a lover's for her father's arms. 
With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes. 
And blessM the cot where every pleasure rose ; 
And kiss'd her thoughtless babes with many a tear. 
And clasp'd them close, in sorrow doubly dear ; 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 

Luxury ! Thou curst by heavVs decree, 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee ! 
How do thy putions with insidious joy, 
■Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy I 
Kingdoms by ihee to sickly greatness grown, 
Boast of a florid vigour not their own. 
At every draught more large and large they growy 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe $ 
Till sapp'd their strength, and every part unsoubd^ 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round* 

£v'n now the devastation is t>egun. 
And half the business of destruction done \ 
£ V *n no w, met h ink s , a* po\i^etm^\it\fc\ ^%aa^>> 
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Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the^ai^ 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale. 
Downward they move, a melancholy band. 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented Toil, and hospitable Care, 
And kind connubial Tenderness, are there i 
And Piety with wishes plac'd above. 
And steady Loyalty, and faithful Love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid^ 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade $ 
Unfit, in these degenerate times of shame. 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame % 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried^ 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride t 
Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe. 
Thou fouDd*st me poor at first, and keep'st me so f 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel. 
Thou source of ev'cy virtue, fare thee^ell : 
Farewell ; and oh I where'er thy voice be try'd. 
On Torrio*s cliffs, or Pambamarca's side. 
Whether where equinoctial fervours glow. 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow : 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time. 
Redress the rigours of th' inclement clime f 
Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain,. 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain i 
Teach him, that states of native strength possestj^ 
Though very poor, may still be very blest ; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay. 
As ocean sweeps the laboured raole away ; 
While self-dependent power can time defy. 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky* 

FINIS. 
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